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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE FORESTERS; A POEM: 


Descriptive of a Pedestrian Journey to the Falls of Niagara, 


In the Autumn of 1804. 


By the Author of American Ornithology. 
With two plates. 
(Concluded from page 168.) 


O’ER these lone swamps the Muse impatient flies, 
Where mightier scenes and nobler prospects rise, 
Nor stoops, in dull rehearsal to detail 
Each roaring rapid and each adverse gale, 

What vagrant tribes, what islands met our view; 
How down Oswego’s foaming Falls we flew, 
Now plunging in our sinking bark to save, 
Now headlong hurried down th’ outrageous wave; 
How through the clear still flood, with sounding oars, 
We swept, and hail’d with songs the echoing shores. 

_ These had their pleasures, and ~pethaps their fears; 
But terrors fly when daring courage steers. 
A thousand toils, a thousand dangers past, 
The long-expected Lake appears at last, 
Seen through the trees, like Ocean’s boundless blue, 
Huzza! huzza! ONTARIO is in view! 
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THE FOREST ERS. 








With flying hats we hail the glorious spot, 
And every care and every fear’s forgot. 
So, when of old, we cross’d th’ Atlantic waves, 
And left a land of despots and of slaves, 
With equal joy CoLumB1A’s shores we spy’d, 
And gave our cares and sorrows to the tide. 
Here, ere we lanch the boundless deep along, 
Surrounding scenes demand their share of song. 
Mark yon bleak hill, where rolling billows break, 
Just where the river joins the spacious lake, 
High on its brow, deserted and forlorn, 
Its bastions levelled, and its buildings torn, 
Stands Fort Oswego;* there the winds that blow 
How] to the restless surge that groans below; 
There the lone sentry walk’d his round; or stood, 
To view the sea-fowl coursing o’er the flood; 
Midst night’s deep gloom shrunk at the panther’s howl 
And heard a foe in every whooping owl. 
Biest times for soldiers! times, alas, not near, 
When foes like these are all they have to fear; 
When man to man will mutual justice yield, 
And wolves and panthers only stain the field. 
Those straggling huts that on the left appear, 
Where boats and ships their crowded masts uprear, 
Where fence, or field, or cultured garden green, 
Or blessed plough, or spade were never seen, 
Is old Oswego; once renowned in trade, 
Where numerous tribes their annual visits paid; 
From distant wilds, the beaver’s rich retreat, 
For one whole moon they trudg’d with weary feet; 
Pil’d their rich furs within the crowded store, 
Replaced their packs, and plodded back for more. 
But time and war have banish’d all their trains, 
And nought but potash, salt, and rum remains. 
The boistrous boatman, drunk but twice a day, 
Begs of the landlord; but forgets to pay; 
Pledges his salt, a cask for every quart, 
Pleas’d thus for poison with his pay to part. 
From morn to night here noise and riot reign; 
From night to morn ’tis noise and roar again. 





* This post was finally abandonedonthe 28th of October, 1804, about a week before eur 


visit there. 
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THE FORESTERS. 








Around us now Ontario’s ocean lay, 
Rough rose its billows, crown’d with foaming spray, 
The grim north-east in roaring fury blew, 
And our frail bark, deep dashing, labour’d through; 
Our blanket sail, and feeble sapling mast 
Drank the rough waves, and quivered in the blast; 
A friendly sloop for Queenstown* harbour bound, 
While night’s foul hurricanes were gathering round, 
Beheld our danger, saw our numbers few, 
And, for our boat, received its willing crew; 
Both safe on board, they trim their thundering sail, 
The boom and main-sheet bending to the gale, 

Hard by the helm th’ experienced master stood, 
And, far to windward, eyed the whitening flood; 
Saw in the east the coming tempest lour, 
On night’s black wings impetuous to devour.t 
Her roaring bow the boiling spray divides, 
Two foaming torrents sweep along the sides, 
Reef after reef retrench the straining sail, 
And the rack’d vessel staggers in the gale; 
Now up th’ outrageous wave’s high steep we go, 
Now plunge down headlong in the gulf below, 
Slow rising, shivering through tempestuous clouds, 
That howl’d like demons in the whizzing shrouds. 
Down in the cabin, by the uproar driven, 
Heedless of all the warring winds of heaven, 
Sick, groaning, speechless, and unfit to pray, 
Our three pale foresters inglorious lay; 
Groan answered groan; while, at each desperate throe, 
The deep bilgewater churn’d and roar’d below. 
Sad night of sickness, tumult, fears, and hopes, 
Of roaring surges, and of rattling ropes, 
Heart-rending reachings, tossings to and fro, 
And all the horrors land-born lubbers know. 
At length the morn arose—the storm withdrew, 
And fair the breeze with steady vigor blew. 





* This place lies on the Canada side of Niagara river, seven miles below the falls. 

+ These storms are very frequent on this lake ; and from their suddeness, and the want 
of sufficient sea-room are also dangerous, A few days previous to our arrival at Oswego, 3 
British packet called the Speedy, with the judge advocate on board, the judges, witnesses, and 
an Indian prisoner, and others, to the amount of twenty or thirty persons, foundered in a 
violent gale, and every soul perished, No part of the vessel was afterwards found except the 
pump, which we picked up, and carried to Queenstown, 
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First upon deck, our bard, uncheer’d with sleep, 
Gaz’d silent round upon the shoreless deep, 
From whose vast bosom, where the orient glows, 
The glorious sun in reddening pomp arose. 
The cold camboose with blazing faggots filled, 
And, though in culinary lore unskilled, 
Fry’d the nice venison, well with onions stored, 
And summoned Leech and Duncan to the board. 
Slow from the cabin mount the staggering pair, 
Pale their changed cheeks, and wild their haggard air, 
So look two ghosts that Tyburn’s tree attend , 
When the last signal calls them to ascend. 
Soon as the sav’ry steams their nostrils gain, 
They sicken, heave, and stagger down again. 
Bold-hearted Duncan! who’d have dreamt to see 
This pale Sea-spectre fix her fangs on thee ? 
On thee, who dauntless down the torrent’s course, 
Midst rocks and foam, defied its roaring force; 
Still first the dangers of the chase to share, 
To pierce the panther, or o’erwhelm the bear; 
And at the joyous feast that crowned the whole, 
With mirth and songs to elevate each soul. 
‘“‘ Cheer, comrades, cheer! deliverance is at hand! 
‘* Lo! on the lea-bow lies the hazy land!” 
Loud hailed the bard. At once, incheerful mood, 
Firm upon deck the active Duncan stood; 
The wide expanse with freshen’d looks he eyed, 
And, “‘ Who’s afraid 2?” in sportive humour cried. 
Meantime the gale our flying vessel bore, 
On wings of wind, full thirteen knots an hour; 
And, just as day its closing light withdrew, 
Niagara’s light-house opened on our view, 
Its star-like radiance shone with steady ray, 
Like Venus lingering in the rear of day. 
By slow degrees the sinking breezes die, 
And on the smooth still flood we logging lie. 
Roused by the morning, and the neighbouring drum, 
Swift upon deck with eager eyes we come, 
There, high in air, (the fortress full in view)f 
Our star-crowned stripes in waving triumph flew, . 





¢ Fort Niagara, originally built in 1725, by the French, was held by the British from 1759 
te 1796, when it was delivered up, with the rest of the western posts, to the United States. It 
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Hail, sacred flag! To sons of FREEDOM dear, 
Thy country’s valour reared thine honours here; 
Eternal blessings crown her rich increase, 
Her BANDs of UNION and her STARS Of PEACE. 
Before us now the opening river pours, 
Through gradual windings and projecting shores; 
Smooth slopes the green where Newark’s village lies, 
There, o’er their fort,§ the British ensign flies. 
“< From whence 2” they hail; we shout with trumpet’s sound 
“ From Fort Oswego; uft to Queenstown bound.” 
“* What news ?” The Speedy’s pump on board we bear, 
“* The sole found fragment of that sad affair.” 
Th’ increasing distance drowns their faint reply, 
And up the adverse stream we foaming fly. 
Now full in front the Rzdge}| its height uprears, 
Its high, grim gap, hke some vast cave appears; 
Thick wheel strong eddies, marked with whirling foam, 
As from this gloomy chasm they hurrying come; 
Low at its foot, with stores and gardens gay, 
Close, snugly sheltered, little Queenstown lay; 
Here night once more her shadows o’er us threw, 
And, safely moor’d, we bid our bark adieu. 
Long seemed the night; impatient of repose, 
By day’s first dawn delighted we arose; 
A day replete with scenes sublime and new 
About to burst on our astonished view. 
Sweet rose the morning, silent and serene, 
No vagrant cloud, or stirring leaf was seen, 
The sun’s warm beams with dazzling radiance glow, 
And glittering dance upon the flood below. 
Soon full equipt the towering ridge we scale, « 
Thence, gazing back, a boundless prospect hail. 
Far in the east Ontario’s waters spread, 
Vast as the Ocean in his sky-bound bed. 





lies on the northeast point at the entrance of Niagara river into lake Ontario ; and is a strong 
and very important post. 

§ Fort George, built and occupied by the British since 1794, stands abouta mile higher 
up the river than the American garrison, on ground thirty or forty feet higher than that of 
the latter, and on the Canada side. The town of Newark is adjoining, containing about two 
hundred houses. 

| This singular ridge commences about the head of lake Ontario, and, running in an eas- 
terly direction, loses itselfin the country towards the Seneca lake, The plain, extending 
from its base northwardly to the shores of the lake, is between two and three hundred feet 
lewer than that extending from its top, south, to lake Erie, 
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Bright through the parted plain that lay between, 
Niagara’s deep majestic flood was seen; 
The right a wilderness of woods displayed, 
Fields, orchards, woods, were on the left arrayed. 
There, near the lake’s green shore, above the flood, 
The tall, white light-house like a column stood. 
O’er each grim fort, high waving to the view, 
Columbia’s stars, and Britain’s crosses flew. 
Thus two stern champions watch each other’s eye, 
And mark each movement ready to let fly. 
Up to the ridge’s top, high winding led, 
There on on a flat, dry plain, we gayly tread. 
And stop, and list, with throbbing hearts to hear 
The long-expected cataract meet the ear, 
But list in vain. Though five short miles ahead, 
All sound was hushed and every whisper dead.f 
‘Tis strange,” said Duncan. “‘ Here the sound might reach.”’ 
“¢©?Tis all an April errand.” answered Leech. 
‘“* Men to make books a thousand tales devise, 
And nineteen twentieths are a pack of lies. 
Here, three long weeks by storms and famine beat, 
With sore bruised backs, and lame and blistered feet, 
Here, nameless hardships, griefs and miseries past, 
We find some mi//-dam for our pains at last. 
Once safe at home, kick’d, cudgell’d let me be 
If e’er bookmaker makes a fool of me.” 
He spoke, and groan’d; for, heedless of his wo, 
A stubborn stump assailed his corny toe, 
Stunned with the stroke, he grinned and hopped around, 
While peals of mirth and laughter loud resound. 
Heavy and slow, increasing on the ear, 
Deep through the woods a rising storm we hear, 
Th’ approaching gust still loud and louder grows, 
As when the strong north-east resistless blows, 
Or black tornado, rushing through the wood, 
Alarms th’ affrighted swains with uproar rude. 
Yet the blue heavens displayed their clearest sky, 
And dead below the silent forests lie; 
And not a breath the slightest leaf assailed; 
But all around tranquillity prevailed. 
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+ This will appear almostincredible to those who have heard it asserted that the noise of 
the cataract is frequently heard at the distance of forty miles. Both these facts, however, 
are actually true, and depend entirely on the state of the atmosphere and current of the air. 
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** What noise is that ?” we ask, with anxious mien, 
A dull salt driver passing with his team, 

‘** Noise ! noise !—why nothing, that I hear or see ; 
But Nagra Falls.—Pray, whereabouts live ye?” 

All look’d amaz’d; yet not untouch’d with fear, 
Like those who first the battle’s thunders hear, 
Till Duncan thus, with grave, satiric glee— 

‘“ Lord, what a monstrous mil/-dam that must be !” 
Leech blush’d assent; while, as we nearer drew, 
The loudening roar more harsh and heavy grew. 
Awe-struck sensations now all speech represt, 
And exfectation throbb’d in every breast. 

Now from the woods, emerging into day, 
Before us fields, and farms, and orchards lay, 
The sloping hilis a hollow vale disclose, 

Whence hurrying clouds of boiling smoke arose, 
Till in one congregated column thrown, 

On whose bright side a glorious rainbow shone, 
High in the heavens it rear’d its towering head, 
And o’er the day its train gigantic led.f 

Beyond its base, there like a wall of foam, 

Here in a circling gulf unbroken thrown, 

With uproar hideous, first the Fad/s appear, 

The stunning tumult thundering on the ear. 
Above, below, v-here’er the astonish’d eye, 
Turns to behold, new opening wonders lie, 

Till to a steep’s high brow unconscious brought, 
Lost to all other care of sense or thought, 

There the broad river, like a lake outspread, 
The islands, rapids, falls, in grandeur dread, 
The heaps of boiling foam, th’ ascending spray, 
The gulf profound, where dazzling rainbows play, 
This great, o’erwhelming work of awful Time, 
In all its dread magnificence sublime, 

Rose on our view, amid a crashing roar 

That bade us kneel, and Time’s great God adore. 

As when o’er tracks immense of deserts drear, 
Through dangerous nations, and midst toils severe, 
Day after day condemn’d a war to wage 
With thirst and hunger, men and lions’ rage, 





+ This train of black clouds extends along the face of .the heavens in the direction in 
which the wind blows, as far as the eye can reach, forming a very striking and majestic ap- 
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THE FORESTERS. 








Noon’s burning heat, and night’s distressing cold, 
Arabian pilgrims Mecca’s walls behold ; 
Those holy walls, whose sacred roof contains 
Mahomet’s tomb—their prophet’s blest remains, 
Past sufferings vanish ; every sigh’s supprest, 
A. flood of rapture rises in each breast, 
All hearts confess an awful joy serene, 
And, humbly, bow before the glorious scene. 
Such were our raptures, such the holy awe 
That swell’d our hearts, at all we heard and saw; 
Fix’d to the rock, like monuments we stood, 
On its flat face, above th’ outrageous flood, 
There, while our eyes th’ amazing whole explor’d, 
The deep loud roar our loudest voice devour’d. 
High o’er the watry uproar, silent seen, y 
Sailing sedate, in majesty serene, 
Now midst the pillar’d spray sublimely lost, 
And now, emerging, down the rapids tost, 
Swept the gray eagles; gazing calm and slow, 
On all the horrors of the gulf below ; 
Intent, alone, to sate themselves with blood, 
From the torn victims of the raging flood. 
Whate’er the weather, or where’er the gale, 
Here ceaseless haze and flying rains prevail ; 
Down bend the boughs, with weight of moisture borne, 
Fach bush, each tree, the dazzling drops adorn ; 
Save when deep winter’s fiercest rigors blow, 
Then falis the whirling spray in silent snow ; 
While the dew-drops to icicles are chang’d, 
In glittering pendant parallels arrang’d. 
Then, too, amid the Falls, stupendous rise 
Bright icy pillars of prodigious size! 
As if some pile, immense, of Greece or Rome, 
W ere deep engulf ’d within their hideous womb. 
Drench’d to the skin, our baggage down we throw, 
Fix’d to descend into the gulf below, 
Amid whose wreck, and from whose depth profound, 
Some new resource for wonder might be found ; 
Along the dreadful verge we cautious steer’d, 
Till the tall ladder’s tottering top appear’d ;+ 








¢ This ladder was placed in an almost perpendicular position, not leaning on the brink; 
but fastened to a projecting root, in such a manner that, on descending, the steep was on our 
right hand, anda tremendous abyss, of a hundred and fifty feet deep, presented itself before us. 
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A tree’s projecting root its weight sustains, 

‘The dread abyss wheels round our giddy brains ; 
Leech, like a bird, with the whole gulf in view, 
Down its slight slippery bars regardless flew ; 

The bard came after, not devoid of fear, 

And Duncan, gay and laughing, clos’d the rear; 
The cumb’rous weight its bending sides assails, 

It yields! it cracks! its whole foundation fails ! 
Fear, swift as light, the rocks grim pavement stains 
With mangled limbs, and blood, and spatter’d brains ; 
But firm above the roots remain’d ; though rude, 
And safe below on Chaos’ shores we stood. 

Genius of song! Great source of light and day! 
How shall the Muse this dreadful place portray ! 
Where all around, tremendous rocks were spread, 
That from our feet in headlong fury fled ;§ 

Rocks that great Ajax, with his hundreds more, 

Could scarce have mov’d one hairbreadth from the shore. 
Where logs, and boards, and trees of reverend age, 

Beat to a pulp amid the torrent’s rage, 

Fragments of boats, oars, carcasses unclean, 

Of what had bears, deer, fowls and fishes been, 

Lay in such uproar, midst such clamor drown’d,* 

That death and ruin seem’d to reign around! 

High in our front th’ outrageous river roar’d, 

And in three separate falls stupendous pour’d ; 
First, slow Fort Slusher’s|| down was seen to roam, 
In one vast living sheet of glittering foam ; 





§ These rocks, being worn smooth, by the perpetual action of the water, and lying upon 
a steep declivity, composed of loose masses of smaller ones, were displaced at every pressure 
of the foot, so that masses larger than millstones were easily lanched down with a sincle 
kick, rendering it highly dangerous for more than one person to pass abreast. ‘ 

* A few days before our arrival the body of a man, who had been drowned above the 
falls, was found below them, among these rocks, Finding it impossible, from the state of 
the body, and I may add the ladder, to raise it to the brink of the precipice, and there not 
being a particle of earth in the gulf to cover it, the people were at a loss how to dispose of ir, 
until one of the company discovered a hollow gum log, into which the body was thrust, and 
the entrance barricadoed with large stones. 

| The height of this fall is said to be a hundred and fifty-four feet. The current above 
is much slower than in any cther part of the river near the falls, and the water drops here 
almost perpendicularly, presenting the appearance of an immense white curtain of foam, 
In the general view of the falls, which accompanies this part of the poem, the eye is directed 
up the river, with the Horseshoe falls on the right, the perpendicular front of Goat island 
concealing that part of it which extends up the river. 
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On its south side a little islet towers, 

There one small pitch o’er broken fragments pours ; 
Goat Island next, with oaks and cedars crown’d, 
Its shelving base with dwarfish shrubbery bound, 
Along the brink a rocky front extends 

Fou hundred yards, and at the Horseshoe ends.* 
There the main forces of the river pour ; 

‘There, fierce above, the rushing rapids roar ! 

‘The mighty wat’ry mass, resistless grown, 

Green down the impending brink unbroken thrown, 
Whelm’d amidst dazzling hills of boiling spray, 

In raging, deafening torrents, roars away! 

One last grand objectt yet remain’d unview’d, 
‘Thither we crawl, o’er monstrous fragments rude, 
Struggling through caverns deep ; now prostrate thrown, 
Now up wet slippery masses clambering on ; 

Below, in foam, the raging rapids sweep, 

Above, dark, hollowed, hangs th’ enormous steep, 
Scoop’d out immense ; resounding, gloomy, bare, 
Its giddy verge projected high in air ; 

There such a scene of rage and uproar new, 

In awful grandeur burst upon our view, 

As seiz’d, at once, all power of speech away, 
And fill’d our souls with terror and dismay. 

Great God of nature! whose blest sun and showers 

Call’d into action these tremendous powers, 

Where shall my tongue fit force of language find 
‘lo speak the dread sensations of the mind, 

When o’er the impending brink, in bounding sweep, 
‘rhe eye pursued this deluge to the deep, 

Saw its white torrents undulating pour 

From heaven toearth with deafening crashing roar, 
Dash’d in the wild and torn abyss below 

Midst dazzling foam and whirling storms of snow, 
While the whole monstrous mass, and country round, 
Shook, as with horror, at the o’erwhelming sound !¢ 





* These falls are twelve or fourteen feet lower than those of Fort Slusher onthe Ameri- 


can side; and the main body of the river rushes over at this place with indescribable vio- 
lence and uproar. 


¥ The Great Pitch, Of the general appearance of this tremendous scene the view in the 


plate will give a pretty correct idea; but of the full effect of its whole combinéd horrors on 
the senses, I find it altogether impossible for me to give any adequate conception, 


} This is literally true, In the house where we lodged, which is more than half a mile 


from the falls, the vibrations of a fork, stuck in the board partition, were plainly observable 
across the room. 
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Within this concave vast, dark, frowning, deep, 
Eternal rains and howling whirlwinds sweep ; 
The slippery rocks, at every faithless tread, 
Threaten to whelm us headlong to the dead ; 
Our bard and pilot, curious to survey, 
Behind this sheet what unknown wonders lay, 
Resolv’d the dangers of th’ attempt to share, 
And all its terrors and its storms to dare ; 
So, hand in hand, with firm yet cautious pace, 
Along the gloom they grope this dreary space, 
Midst rushing winds, descending deep, they gain 
Behind th’ o’erhanging horrors of the scene, 
There dark, tempestuous, howling regions lie, 
And whirling floods of dashing waters fly, 
At once of sight depriv’d, of sense and breath, 
Staggering amidst this cavern’d porch of death, 
One moment more had swept them in the waves 
To the most horrible of human graves ; 
But danger, here, to desperate force gave way, 
And drove them, drench’d and gasping out to day. 
The glooms of evening now began to close, 
O’er heaps of rocks our homeward steps we chose ; 
And, one by one, th’ infernal ladder scal’d, 
While night’s grim darkness deep around prevail’d : 
Safe on the fearful brink, we search around, 
And, glimmering near, a light and lodgings found ; 
There, full of all the wonders of the day, 
In vain on bed our weary heads we lay ; 
Still loud without a mighty tempest heaves ; 
Still the calm air our terror undeceives. 
And when some short and broken slumbers came, 
Still round us roaring swept th’ outrageous stream ; 
Whelm’d in the deep we sunk, engulf ’d, forlorn ; 
Or down the dreadful Rapids helpless borne ; 
Groaning we start! and, at the loudening war, 
Ask our bewilder’d senses where we are. 
At length, with watching and with toil opprest, 
The thundering tumult rock’d us into rest. 
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TRAVELS IN FRANCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LETTER LXXII. 


A GREAT deal might be said of those who are conspicuous 
at the court of the emperor, or in the higher departments of state ; 
but the world has had their history over and over again, and you 
have, therefore the some means of information as myself; as to their 
persons, I saw scarcely any of them except at too great a distance, 
and in too great a crowd to distinguish them properly. 

Of those who are members either of the senate or legislative 
body, there are but a few, whose appearance, though they are all 
most sumptuouly dressed upon every public. occasion, seemed suited 
to the rank they held; they were in general the least well-looking 
part of the nation, and many of them had a low, and vulgar air. 
With the exception of persons who go to court, the men in France 
dress Very little. Black, or dark blue are the most fashionable co- 
lours for the coat, and English kersimere and velverets are universally 
worn. There was a period during the revolution when every man, 
who was upon his guard against suspicion, took care to look as 
much as possible like one of the mob; to have shaved and washed 
very often, or appeared frequently in clean linen might have attract- 
ed the attention of the police, and it was as dangerous to be a mus- 
cadin, as a royalist, and prudent men took care that no word, no 
sigh, no look, no article of dress, no remnant of ancient civility and 
decorum should expose them to the fatal accusation of being either. 
Propriety of dress is however recovering, though but slowly, its pro- 
per ascendency in society. The red cap, the short coarse jacket, 
and the affectation of being ragged and dirty, have long disappeared ; 
but the boots and pantaloons, the cropped hair, the round hat, and 
the shoe strings are still to be seen, and even sometimes, though rare- 
ly, of an evening, and in what is now called good company ; but the 
emperor is too sagacious not to know of how much importance these 
seeming trifles are, that thev are connected with good manners, and 
that good manners are the outworks of that sort of morality, which 
is essential to order and obedience. Even in America, where every 
man will always, I hope, be free to do all that the law has not for- 
bidden, I could almost wish we had a censor to regulate dress ; I 
would not permit the desire of being at one’s ease to prevail so pow- 
erfully, or suffer that wholesome restraint, upon which the morals of 
our country depend far more than upon the law, to be in any degree re- 
laxed. If we suffer people to go on consulting their ease, the decencies 
of society will be lost one by one ; it will be thought a mark of slavery, 
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as among the Turks, to go with the head uncovered ; we shall be 

for shaking off the restraint of this, or of the other garment in hot 

weather, and we shall revert by degrees to the dress or rather 

undress of our aboriginal ancestors. Kersimeres and velverets from 

Manchester are, as I observed to you, universally worn by the men ; 

the ladies also make use of several articles of English manufactory, 

and these, with a great variety of other prohibited articles, are open- 

ly sold in large warehouses. The smuggler, or rather the vender 

of these has no doubt an understanding with the revenue officer ; and 

the government, which neglects no means of raising money, Contrives 
to be paid perhaps for what it cannot possibly prevent. ‘The wonder is, 
that burdened as the prohibited articles must be with a considerable 
expense in addition to the first cost, it should still be sold at a less 
price than it can be made for in France, where labour is so cheap, 
and where the government has in many instances encouraged the 
manufacture with the gift of some old convent, as at Annecy in Savoy, 
and patronized his industry by rendering his productions fashionable. 
Perhaps the law which leaves the rate of interest open to the agree- 
ment of the parties contracting, and the obscure but profitable man- 
ner to the lender, in which the treasury continues to borrow, and the 
conscription which renders it impossible that any young man should 
remain long enough at his trade to be expert at it, and the irregular, 
inconsistent conduct of the government, which frequently rewards 
some service or gratifies the importunity of a courtier, by a permission 
to import toa certain amount of foreign merchandize, joined to the 
precipitation with which certain articles are either prohibited or ad- 
mitted, without any interval being allowed between the date and the 
operation of an edict, are so many reasons which combine to defeat 
the advantages that nature has given France over almost every other 
country in the world. 

I found the article which we call queens-ware, dearer within a 
few miles of where it is manufactured near Geneva, than the English 
merchant sells it in Charleston. 

The ladies were obliged also to do homage during the horrors of 
the revolution to the monsters of the day, but they have since returned 
to all that taste and elegance for which they were formerly so con- 
spicuous, they even dress in a more becoming manner than ever, for 
the fashion is more strictly Grecian than it used to be, and rouge is 
worn to imitate nature, and not as formerly in large patches upon the 
cheek as a badge of rank and fashion. 

There may be some exaggeration in what we are told of the de- 
pravity of manners in Paris during a considerable period of the 

revolution ; but it must still have been very great, for the mob were 
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of too much importance not to be courted by the different parties, 
and we may easily conceive of what nature the means of seduction 
were; every licentious passion was gratified by the facility of pro- 
curing a divorce, the restraint of religion was withdrawn, and the 
multiplicity of theatres, which were all of them accessible on very 
easy terms, joined to the depreciation of money, and the fluctuation 
of property must have encouraged idleness and debauchery in the 
extreme ; what the reality may be at present, I cannot pretend to say, 
but there was not the least appearance of immorality in what I saw of 
society in Paris ; the greatest appearance of decorum, on the contrary, 
was everywhere apparent, and particularly in the air and behaviour 
of the young and unmarried among the ladies. They have even at 
balls a gravity, I might almost say a severity of manner, which had 
it occurred in Philadelphia in the case Chattellux mentions, might 
have rendered the observation of an old acquaintance of ours much 
less ludicrous. A Parisian young lady does, certainly, not strike one 
at a ball as having come there for her amusement; she makes a 
decent but studied exhibition of herself, and appears like a person 
engaged in a very arduous design. 

Tothe convents of former times have succeeded boarding-schools, 
where young ladies remain until they are married, or until the period 
of youth is entirely passed: the greatest attention is paid in these 
seminaries to their education, though chiefly perhaps to the orna- 
mental parts, and dancing is become almost a science. One might 
indeed almost suppose of this elegant accomplishment that it would 
ultimately attain the degree of dignity and importance it was formerly 
accompanied with, and become once more a serious and essential 
part of every public ceremony. Our ancestors in Europe probably 
lived at one period as the Indians of our western country do now, and 
with them we know that no war is declared, no ambassador received, 
no peace concluded without a dance; no step, no figure, no motion of 
the hand and arms is without its meaning, they all refer to what has 
been performed,* or is yet to be effected, and the whole is designed 
to excite those passions and those feelings in the warrior and the 
statesman which may lead to honour and distinction. An eminent 
dancing master, whom I frequently had occasion to see, has assured 
me, that there were steps which, to be perfectly well executed would 
require two or three hours of daily practice for at least two years ; 
he allowed, however, that a young lady’s time might be perhaps as 
well employed in some other acquisition, and that dancing had lost 
some of its charms 1m losing all its gayety. 





* See Williams's History of Vermont; a book too little known in America. 
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The persons who do the honours of Paris to a stranger, are gene- 
rally the bankers; the principal of these have taken the station in 
society of the farmers-general of former times ; and composing a sort 
of monied aristocracy, they appear to enjoy the advantages to be 
derived from opulence, now no longer exposed as that of their pre- 
decessors was, to be envied by the landed interest, or hated by the 
people, to whom a display of ostentatious luxury gave offence, when 
it was supposed, and not without reason, to be connected with, and 
to aggravate the general distress. ‘There is a certain equality which 
despotism is as productive of as republicanism, and which is of a 
nature to console a great part of mankind, and particularly the class 
alluded to for the privation of every political right. The rich were 
never before fully admitted to the rank and estimation which wealth 
ought in reason and good policy to give: I do not believe that the 
present rich have as yet the affectation of encouraging literature 
which was so honourable to the farmers-general, many of whom 
were at the same time so distinguished as men of letters, that Plutus, 
it was said, must have made up his quarrel with the Muses, who had 
so long spoken contemptuously of him. ‘There are houses, however, 
at which a weekly dinner is given to literary men; but as the sciences 
now most in vogue are too abstruse for general conversation, as there 
are no great contests, as formerly, between the king and the different 
parliaments, which all could discuss, and as that spirit, which, not- 
withstanding the danger of the Bastile, and of Lettres de Cachet, 
could vent itself in epigrams, and is now effectually laid, a literary 
dinner must be a very inferior thing to what it used to be; the hour 
of dining is indeed so late, and the custom of going to some place of 
public amusement of an evening, still so prevalent, that there can 
be but little or no conversation. ‘The supper of former times, the 
triumph of French manners and festivity, has disappeared, and in 
the room of it they have introduced an ambiguous meal, which, from 
some resemblance it bears to an evening party in England is called 
a‘ thé.” This takes place at a very late hour, and is a sort of 
irregular cold supper, which some take standing, and others at differ- 
ent tables, so that nothing like general conversation can possibly take 
place, nor is there any appearance of festivity. 

The distance at which we were from France during the revolution 
concealed from our knowledge a great many of the horrors which 
accompanied it, but it also kept us ignorant of some follies, and you 
may never have heard, perhaps, that there was a time during the 
power of Robespierre in Paris, when every one was obliged fora 
certain number of days to place his table in the street and eat by the 
side of his neighbour ; the object of the rich man was to conceal his 
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opulence, to have as bad a dinner, and to drink as ordinary wine as 
he knew how to order, while the poor housekeeper next to him was 
consuming perhaps the price of a whole week’s labour, that his 
misery might not appear. 

It was impossible, notwithstanding the passive obedience of the 
people, that such an experiment should be often repeated, without 
occasioning discontent; the brotherhood which it excited between 
neighbours was too much, as some one observed at the time, like 
the brotherhood of Cain and Abel, and the government, pretending 
that the enemies of the republic were about converting these fra- 
ternal repasts into seditious meétings, suddenly put a stop to them. 
Good eating was always well understood in France. See what Ar- 
thur Young says in his comparison between an English and a French 
table. But the sudden opulence of obscure people during the ferment 
of the revolution, the destruction of every distinction in society, but 
what is strictly personal, the scenes of misery and distress which the 
nation was for so long a time enforced to, and a degree of uncertainty 
as to the permanence of the present order of things have been all so 
many additional incentives to luxury ; which, if I am to rely upon the 
information of others rather than upon my own experience, is carried 
(and particularly in the articles of eating and drinking) far beyond 
the knowledge of all former times. A very well written book, called 
the Epicure’s Almanac, comes out every year; it very gravely indi- 
cates where the best articles of every sort are to be had, and how 
they are to be dressed, how the sensuality of the guest is to be pro- 
voked, how it is to be kept alive far beyond the vulgar boundaries 
of natural appetite, and how he is at length to be dismissed to his 
digestion: with a great wit and humour the author knows how to 
give a dignity to trifles, and uses language in speaking of a new dish, 
or a vegetable lately brought into use, which Herschel might apply 
to the discovery of another planet. He even pretends that children 
might receive their best lessons of natural history and geography at 
table, in being called upon to give an account of the vegetables, and 


-of the various dishes before them—a fish from Geneva, a pye from 


the southern provinces, and a goose from Strasburg, would carry 
them in imagination over a great part of France, and the history of 
a good desert would extend to the East and West Indies. 

It would be better, perhaps, if something not quite so learned 
indeed, and yet a little more like conversation, took place at table ; 
but one effect of the revolution has been to render the nation more 
reserved and silent, and infinitely less social; it has also had some 
effect upon their manners in public places, where a young man will 
how remain seated and with his hat on, though a lady is stand- 
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ing near him, and where the circumstance of being a stranger is far 
from commanding that respect and attention it once did, and still does 
out of Paris: somewhat of a more sullen and selfish turn very gene- 
rally prevails, where people are not called upon by the rules of good 
company to make an effort to the contrary, and it may be traced, I 
think, in the nature of all those improvements which are conspicuous 
in Paris; they are generally such as a man may enjoy by himself, and 
all that can invite to a life of celibacy is extremely multiplied, and 
more seducing than ever: it happens, however, that a very different 
effect, to appearance, has sprung from the same cause—with all the 
additional incentives to selfish enjoyment; there is certainly an ap- 
pearance of domestic happiness, which was not so conspicuous for- 
merly ; a man now leads his wife into a room, and ventures to speak 
to her, and even sometimes to sit by her side without rendering him- 
self ridiculous. 

I never heard a single person speak of the revolution, which 
is now considered as over, but in terms of reprehension; even the 
emperor, if we are to believe Monsieur Carayon Nisas, one of the 
grossest flatterers among the tribunes, has been heard to wish, that 
it had never taken place; nor is there any restraint to the style of 
invective and ridicule with which the first promoters of it are men- 
tioned. Laharpe, whose work is one of the few which do much 
honour to French literature, of those that have been published for 
the last twelve or fifteen years, speaks of Brissot and of the first re- 
publicans, and of their madness in provoking the resentment of all 
Europe, in order to exalt the imagination, and work upon the passions 
of the French people, in terms that surprised me extremely, terms 
very remote indeed from the language of those who are considered 
as the friends of the French in America. ‘‘ They invented phantoms, 
says he, to alarm the pride and wound the feelings of the nation.” 

A conference at Pilnitz which had no other object but to protect 
the sovereigns who were more immediately in danger from the poli- 
tical crusade of France, was artfully converted into a conspiracy, 
and particulars of the pretended agreement for the division of the 
repyblic were published as if derived from the most authentic infor- 
mation. Pogterity will speak with contempt of this imaginary treaty 
of Pilnitz, of this stupid falsehood, which was so long made an instru - 
ment to impose upon the credulity of mankind; and history will bear 
witness that no power had either the will, or thought it their interest 
to attack us, and that those who for our sins, and to the misfortunes 
of mankind, were at the head of the government, were afraid of no- 
thing so much as of the nation’s being left to its own reflections. 
VoL. 111. Bb 
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The revolution, which has been favourable to talents of some de- 
scriptions, has been fatal to many branches of literature, the distin- 
guished professors of which have perished together with those systems 
in church and state which they had so long promoted the distinction 
of. Their affected zeal for the poor and oppressed, their satires 
against the religious establishment of the country, and against re- 
ligion itself, their ridicule so lavishly expended upon counts and 
princes, and all that was great and noble; all these which were so 
many Claims upon the public consideration in times of popular com- 
motion could not save them. They have either fallen victims to the 
comprehensive cruelty of Robespierre, or having fled to foreign coun- 
tries, are now called upon to repay with flattery the permission of 
being allowed to return home. 

Jt was perceivable at a very early date from the debates of the 
national assembly, that the distinguished orators who had sunk before 
their enemies left behind them no rivals for talents at least, or for 
general information. And the subsequent debates which have been 
published very often contain allusions to Roman and Grecian histo- 
ry, which are founded in ignorance and mistake. They sometimes 
tell us of those democrats, Cato and Brutus, who, in the quarrels of 
their country were certainly on the aristocratic side ; and a great deal 
has been more than once said of the scaffold of Cataline, whom every 
schoolboy knows to have died in a very different manner ; and I could 
mention some gross errors in geography. ‘There has appeared of late, 
however, a more candid and liberal historian in Lacritelle than one 
would suppose the present time admitted of; the Abbé de Lisle has 
distinguished himself by a translation of Milton, and by another of 
Virgil ; and the author of the Studies of Nature, and of Paul and 
Virginia is still alive. Lacepule too remains; but the successor of 
Buffon is lost in the chancellor of the legion of honour. There are 
chymists, botanists, astronomers, natural historians, and above all, 
civil and military engineers; but there is no prospect of ancther 
literary generation, like that of the last years of the monarchy, for 
there are no similar means of education; the colleges and academies 
of those times have disappeared; the central schools which might 
have diffused some knowledge among the people at largeshave each of 
them been converted into a lyceum, the internal constitution of which 
is entirely military. What Alexander did with the thirty thousand 
youths whom he selected, as Plutarch tells us, in his way through a 
part of his conquests, Bonaparte seems desirous of effecting with the 
whole rising generation of the French nation. Boys who are taught 
very little Latin, who have a great deal of mathematics, and’ only 
now and then of geography, and arithmetic; who learn nothing ef 
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religion, history, or moral philosophy, and acquire no modern lan- 
guage but their own; who are divided into companies, have their 
officers, wear a uniform, assemble by beat of drum, and go through 
the manual exercise as regularly as in a garrison; who live coarsely, 
and without any attention being paid to their morals in private, who 
are punished for offences against the discipline of the school by im- 
prisonment within the bare walls, and upon the naked floor of a dun- 
geon ; such boys, I say, will scarcely be fit for any thing but a mili- 
tary life. Ninety-eight hundreths of the nation meanwhile remain 
ignorant of the arts of reading and writing, and as their youth seems 
only calculated to furnish soldiers, who are to be officered from some 
lyceum, the whole nation rapidly assumes the appearance of a great 
military establishment. How such a force, under the absolute con- 
trol and skilful direction of an ambitious, unfeeling, vindictive mind, 
may be next directed, must be a subject of serious apprehension. 
One might almost compare him to those supernatural powers that 
Milton speaks of ; 


of which the least could wield 
Those elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions. 


Power, says Johnson, which only the control of Omnipotence restrains 
from laying creation waste, and filling the vast extent of space with ruin 
and confusion. It is a fortunate circumstance that the ocean flows be- 
tween him and us, as an ingenious member of congress once observed, 
and who ended with a prayer in which all America would, I believe 
join, if necessary, that it might long continue to do so—for it is certain 
that this great conqueror does not love us—our republican prosperity, 
our liberty of the press, and something inveterately English in our 
laws and customs are offensive to him, and I should not be surprised 
if, when he shall have settled the affairs of the continent in Europe, 
he were to make the same proposal to England in the execution of 
some hostile design against us, which one of the rival kings does in 
Shakspeare at the seige of Angiers. He once thought so little of the 
resistance to be expected at St. Domingo, that the army after halting 
there for a few weeks, were to proceed to Louisiana, and thence he 
was to assail Canada in another war with England, intending, as he 
declared, to render the Americans very useful in the prosecution of 
his designs, and resolved, if they gave him the least trouble, to throw 
the United States into the sea; and what will surprise you in a per- 
son of his sort, this declaration was made at a public levee. The na- 
tional institute has taken the place of the four acadamies, which. ex- 
isted formerly, and may no doubt in time promote a taste for lite- 
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rature in society ; but as yet the diffusion of such knowledge as I could 
appreciate has been very slight indeed. I have been asked by a very 
well-dressed well-behaved man whether the United States were upon 
an island, and whether it was necessary in coming thence to pass 
through England in order to get to France. Numbers who are little 
better informed confounded us with the people of the West Indies, 
and some I really believe with those of the East, and they are gene- 
rally in total ignorance of our government. A stranger in search of 
information on the arts and sciences would receive a degree of in- 
struction in Paris which our country is very far indeed from produ- 
cing ; but he would be struck with the superior knowledge on questions 
of law, and government, and perhaps of geography among the people 
of America, where a person who occupies but a humble station in life 
is occasionally called upon to fill some of its most important functions. 

There was something in the conduct of the commissioners sent to 
France by Mr. Adams in the time of the directory, and in the spirit 
and firmness of the president himself, supported by the zealous and 
unanimous declaration of the people, that raised for a time our nation- 
al character, extremely; it has since, however, subsided, and we are 
blamed for our undecisive pusillanimous conduct. We manifest an 
inclination to injure, it is said, and are yet afraid to strike we are full 
of whining and lamentation towards the greater powers, whilst with 
regard to Spain, which may be considered as in its decreptitude, we 
act the part of the ass’s colt towards the dying lion. A great many 
anecdotes too are remembered of our fraudulent sales of land, of fami- 
lies prevailed upon to quit Paris in the hope of plenty upon easy 
terms in some happier region, who have afterwards found themselves 
exposed to all the bitterness of want in unwholesome climates, or 
fallen victims to the inveterate hostility of the native Indians. We 
are, in short, with the far greater part of the French nation but what 
the Chinese call a race of second chop Englishmen. 

Among the few persons of great literary reputation whom I had 
an opportunity of seeing in Paris, was the celebrated Miss Williams, 
whom Boswell speaks so handsomely of in his life of Johnson, and 
afterwards abuses in a note. She has very evident remains of beauty, 
is polite, and receives her company on particular evenings in a spa- 
cious room, which is very fancifully decorated. The walls are entire- 
ly covered with various authors in all languages, but this lettered uni- 
formity is broken by pilasters .at regular distances, on a projection 
from which are very handsome lamps, and at the foot of each is a 
flourishing cedar in an ornamental vase. Some circumstance or 
other, perhaps the reading of theoretical books on government, whose 
boards were stamped with daggers and caps of liberty, like those 
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which Mr Hollis sent over to Europe, gave this lady a very decided 
partiality in favour of the French nation at the commencement of the 
revolution, nor did she cease to praise and to palliate their conduct, 
and to promote, what she termed their most sacred cause, till the last 
important change proved too much for all her ingenuity, and even for 
ali her partiality. She is now satisfied to be silent, and speaks of that 
golden dream of liberty which for a time amused the imaginations of 
her friends the Girondists, like a person rendered prudent by expe- 
rience, but with what seemed to me, to be marks of very deep regret. 
Her last work is a collection of letters written by some of the late royal 
family during their confinement in the temples, and chiefly by the 
king, to whose mental arguments she does justice, while she accuses 
him of dissimulation, and indirectly makes him the author of all the 
horrors that ensued. I have heard Mr. Necker say, that these let- 
ters were not, and could not be genuine; but presuming, that they 
are genuine, or at least that Miss Williams thinks so, I cannot con- 
ceive how she could bring herself to publish them, and with notes and 
observations expressive of so much acrimony. The distress of a re- 
spectable and much-lamented individual is thus once more uselessly 
exposed to public view; his sighs and his groans are numbered; his 
iNtentions mistated, and his expressions perverted into a malignant 
note, which it is intended shall diminish the sympathy of the reader, 
whose attention is dragged along through scenes which begin in doubt 
and discouragement, and end in desolation and despair : all the non- 
sense too which has been alledged of the queen by her enemies, and 
believed by the ignorant alone, is alluded to in this publication as true; 
and yet if Miss Williams could but know, what the malevolence of 
Paris accuses herself of, the circumstances to which it attributes her 
safety during the revolution, and the motives to which it, falsely as I 
am convinced, ascribes her present residence, she might be more 
careful how she insulted the memory of an unfortunate family. 

In addition to the acquaintances which our letters procured us in 
Paris, we had the advantage of being frequently at the house of gene- 
ral Armstrong, whose kindness and hospitality I can never forget; 
and we lived in some degree of intimacy with the family of Mr. Bow- 
doin of Boston, who is appointed to the court of Madrid, but is de- 
tained in Paris, by some circumstance of public business. An Ame- 
rican ambassador derives satisfaction, it is tobe hoped, from filling 
an exalted station in a foreign country, and from a consciousness of 
the service that he renders, for his situation is in many respects an 
unpleasant one. He is frequently called upon to transact business 
which his former pursuits in life have not probably prepared him for, 
and he is obliged to live at an expense which, from the scantiness of 
the provision made by law, must encroach upon his private fortune. 
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We met with several young Americans also, whose time might have 
been better passed, perhaps, in some provincial town, where they 
could have gone into company and have acquired the language ; advan- 
tages which, singular as it may seem, are not to be enjoyed in Paris, 
but with more exertion and more philosophy than very young men are 
generally capable of ; it is too much their custom to live together, and 
in a circle of idle amusements. They were chiefly from the southern 
states, and among them were some Virginians. It will be interesting 
to perceive the effects of a more polished education upon these last, 
who, though strong in numbers, and distinguished by their talents, 
owe a great part of their influence in public affairs to a sort of nation- 
al character. People who never enjoy the amusements of society in 
cities, who consider their citizens as the tallest, their State as the 
largest, and its natural characteristic as the most stupendous in 
America; who govern several of the neighbouring States by the colo- 
nies they have sent out, who have their university within their own 
jurisdiction, and who have furnished from among them our great- 
est general, and our most distinguished philosopher and author, to 
say nothing of our present first magistrate, whom they so universally 
think highly of,—such people, I say, very naturally assume an ascend- 
ency, which is not easily resisted: it will be a long time before the 
foreign polish, which they seem at length desirous of acquiring, will 
have any visible effect, and before they lose somewhat of that loftiness 
of mind which is founded upon so many circumstances, which ac- 
quires strength upon the solitary domain of a planter, and which 
learns to aid itself with the powers of popular eloquence in the tu- 
multuous assembly of a county court. I should not be surprised if the 
Virginians, in losing somewhat of their native roughness, should also 
lose a portion of their energy, and consequently of their preponderance 
in our national councils. : 

We were at two or three private balls in Paris, where you would 
have been pleased with the dancing, and with the elegant simplicity 
which distinguished the dress of the young ladies. In America,a ~ 
mother makes every sacrifice to the appearance of a daughter, and 
attaches but little importance to her own; in Paris it is quite the 
contrary. Feathers, lace, jewels, and rouge are for the mother, 
while the daughter in white, of muslin, or of crape, with a wreath of 
flowers in the hair, and a string of artificial pearls around the neck, 
is sufficientiy dressed for any occasion whatsoever. The restraint 
to which a lady iu France is subjected, lasts till she is married, but 
her freedom then operates like a spring, that has been. violently 
compressed. it is now time that I should finish this letter, in which 
{ thought to have comprised all that I had to say of Paris, but I hope 
mm My next to set you down at Nants. 
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RHETORIC—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LECTURE VII—ON LOOKS; 


Their frrofier application to language, and powerful influence when 
judiciously exerted. 


GENTLEMEN, 


THE natural connexion which exists between tones, looks, and 
gesture, those external channels, by which we convey our sentiments 
and emotions to others, induces me to direct your attention this even- 
ing, to the second of those important principles of elocution, having 
discussed in my last lecture the subject of tones. Every part of the 
human frame contributes to express the passions and emotions of the 
mind: especially the face ; being furnished with a great variety of 
muscles calculated to produce that effect. The countenance may be 


called the seat of the soul. Every passion whilst uttered with the 
tongue should, at the same time, be painted in the face. There is 
often there more true eloquence than any words canexpress. By 
looks we are awed, charmed, incensed, softened, grieved, rejoiced, 
raised, or dejected, according as we catch the fire of the speaker’s 
passion from his face. As what passes in the mind of one man can- 
not itself appear to another man; it must be imparted by means of 
signs, or outward actions, obvious to sense. These signs may be di- 
vided into natural and artificial. 

The natural signs of thought are those changes in the complexion, 
eyes, features, and attitude, and those peculiar tones of the voice, 
which all men know to be significant of certain passions and senti- 
ments. Thus, anger, joy, sorrow, hope, fear, scorn, contentment, 
pity, admiration, appear in the voice, looks, and gesture; and the 
appearance is everywhere understood, either by a natural instinct ; 
or by our having learned experimentally, that a certain sign accom- 
panies and indicates, a certain feeling, or idea. And that this kind of 
sign admits of considerable variety is evident, not only from the pan- 
tomime, in which the whole progress of a dramatic table is represent- 
ed in dumb show, and by natural signs only; but also from the mani- 
fold expressions of human thought, which are exhibited to the eye by 
painters and statuaries. Yet, when compared with the endless va- 
riety of our ideas, these natural signs will appear to be but few. And 
many thoughts there are in the mind of every man, which produce na 
sensible alteration in his body. 
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Artificial signs (or Janguage) have therefore been employed univer- 
sally for the purpose of communicating thought; and are found so 
convenient, as-to have superseded in a great measure, at least in 
many nations, the use of the natural. Yet, where language has been 
little improved as among savages, and is of course defective in clear- 
ness and energy, it is for the most part enforced by looks, gestures, 
and tones naturally significant: and even some polite nations (the 
French, for example) from an inborn vivacity, or acquired restless- 
ness, accompany their speech with innumerable gestures, and contor- 
tions of countenance, in order to make it the more emphatical, while 
people of a graver turn, like the English and Spaniards, and who 
have words for all their ideas, trust to language alone fora full de- 
claration of their mind, and seldom have recourse to gesticulation, 
unless when violence of passion throws them off their guard. How- 
ever, as the natural signs may give grace and strength to the arti- 
ficial, it is expected, even where the greatest national gravity pre- 
vails, that in his public performances, the former should in such a 
degree be adopted by the orator, as to show that he is in earnest, and 
by the stage-player, as that he may the more effectually imitate 
nature. For elocution is not perfect, unless the artificial signs of 
thought are enforced by the natwra/ ; or at least by such of them, as 
are neither troublesome to the speaker, nor offensive to the hearer. 
Words of indignation pronounced with a soft voice and a smile, jokes 
accompanied with a melancholy countenance and weeping, or lamen- 
tation with laughter, would be ridiculous, and consequently disgusting: 
but, on the other hand, in reciting a melancholy strain, were the 
speaker to burst out into real tears, he would lose that self-command, 
without which nothing can be done with elegance. No man will ever 
express naturally what he does not intensely feel. Horace justly 
says, 

Tristia mestum 
Vultum verba decent ; iratum, plena minarum; 
Ludentem, lasciva; severum, seria dictu, 
Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum habitum ; juvat, aut impellit ad iram, 
Aut ad humum merrore gravi deducit, et angit ; 


Post effert animi metus interprete lingu4, 
Arte Poetica, |. 105. 


“‘ Pathetic accents suit a melancholy countenance: words full of 
menaces require an angry aspect: wanton expressions a sportive 
look ; and serious matter an austere one. For nature forms us first 
within to every modification of fortune; she prompts or impels us to 
anger, or depresses us to the earth, and afflicts us with insupportable 
sorrow : then expresses those emotions of the mind by the tongue its 
interpreter.”—Art of Poetry, |. 105. 
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In that oratory which is addressed to the passions, the natural 
signs of thought must enforce the artificial with a very strong energy, 
when exhibited on the stage. But the public speaker, whose aim is 
to instruct and persuade, should give scope to those natural expres~ 
sions only, that imply conviction and earnestness, with a mild and 
benevolent demeanor, and sometimes a modest dignity, becoming the 
cause of truth and virtue. And in polite conversation, no tones, looks, 
or attitudes are allowable, but such as betoken kindness, attention, 
good humour, and a desire to please. Descartes and some other phi- 
losophers have endeavoured to explain the physical cause which con- 
nects human passion with its correspondent natural sign, They 
wanted to show, from’the principles of motion, and of the animal 
economy, why jear, for example, produces trembling and paleness ; 
why daughter attends the perception of incongruity ; why anger in- 
flames the blood, contracts the brows and distends the nostrils ; why 
shame is accompanied with blushing; why despair fixes the teeth 
together, distorts the joints, and disfigures the features, why scorn 
shoots out the lip; why sorrow overflows at the eyes; why envy and 
jealousy look askance, and why ammédition raises the eyebrows and 
opens the mouth. Such inquiries may give rise to ingenious observa- 
tions, but are not in other respects useful, because they are never 
attended with success. He who established the union of the soul and 
body knows how, and by what intermediate instruments, the one ope- 
rates upon the other. But to man this is a mystery unsearchable. 
We can only say that tears accompany sorrow, and the other natural 
signs their respective sentiments and passions, because such is the 
will of our great Creator, and the law of the human constitution. 

The artificial signs of thought derive their meaning from human 
custom and compact; and are not understood except by those who 
have been taught how to use them. Of these any man may invent a 
system; and by their means converse with those who are in the 
secret, so as that nobody else shall understand him. Such is the art 
of conveying thought by the motions of the fingers, &c. Human sen- 
timents may no doubt be thus expressed; but visible signs of this 
kind are of no use in the dark, and when distant are not perceptible ; 
nor do they admit of sufficient variety ; nor are they so easy in the 
performance, as the necessities of life would often require. Any hu- 
man action, indeed, may by previous agreement be made the sign of 
thought; but is incompetent to the full, proper, and continued 
expression of sentiment. For our ideas arise and change with great 
quickness ; and therefore, those actions or signs can only do them 
justice in the expression, which are easily performed and of great 
variety; and, in each variety, obvious to sense: avdidle signs therefore, 
VoL. III. ee 
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or language, constitutes the general channel through which thoughts 
are conveyed in all nations. 

But the eyes and countenance, as well as the voice, are capable of 
an endless variety of expression, suited to every possible diversity of 
feeling; and with these the general air and gesture naturally accord. 
The use of this language is not confined to the more vehement pas- 
sions. Upon every subject and occasion on which we speak, some 
kind of feeling accompanies the words; and this feeling, whatever it 
be, has its proper expression. 

‘Thus, besides the particular tones and modifications of voice which 
always accompany and express our inward agitations, nature has 
endowed us with another language, which instead of the ear addres- 
ses itself to the eye, thereby giving the communications of the heart 
a double advantage over those of the understanding: every one being 
formed to understand, by a kind of intuition, the different emotions of 
the mind, by the configurations and movements of the face and body. 
He, for instance, who puts his hand upon his sword, shakes his fist at 
us, or holds a cane over our heads, affects us much more sensibly than 
he who only in words threatens to assault us. It is an essential part 
of elocution therefore, to imitate this language of nature. No one 
can deserve the appellation of a good reader or speaker, much less 
of a complete orator, who does not to a distinct articulation, a ready 
command of voice, just pronunciation, accent and emphasis, add the 
various expressions of emotion and passion, by his countenance and 
gesture; particularly the former; the face being furnished with a 
variety of muscles calculated to express the passions of the mind. 
‘The change of colour shows-by turns, anger by redness and some- 
times by paleness, and shame by blushing. Every feature contributes 
its part. The forehead wrinkled into frowns shows one state of the 
mind—the forehead smoothed, and the muscles of the mouth expand- 
ed into a smile designates the opposite state. ‘The force of looks alone 
appears in a wonderfully striking manner in the works of the painter 
and the statuary, who have the delicate art of making the flat canvass 
and the rocky marble utter every passien of the human mind, and 
touch the soul of the spectator, as if the picture or statue spoke the 
pathetic language of Shakspeare. 

Hence we form a judgment not only of a person’s present temper, 
butof his capacity and natural disposition ; the several parts of the 
face bearing their part, and contributing to the proper and forcible 
expression of the whole. In a calm and sedate discourse, for instance, 
all the features retain their natural state and situation. In sorrow 
the forehead and eyebrows lour, and the cheeks hang down: but in 
expressions of joy and cheerfulness, the forehead and eyebrows are 
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expanded, the cheeks contracted, and the corners of the mouth drawn 
upwards: anger and resentment contract the forehead, draw the 
brows together, and thrust out the lips: terror elevates both the brows 
and forehead, expands the eyes and nostrils, and opens the mouth. 
As these are the natural signs of such passions, there can be no true 


oratory without them. 
But as the eyes are most active and significant, it is the advice of 


Cicero, that the greatest care should be taken in their management. 
And he gives this reason for it: ‘‘ Because other parts of the counte- 
nance have but few motions ; whereas all the passions of the soul are 
expressed in the eyes, by so many different actions, which cannot pos- 
sibly be represented by any gestures of the body if the eyes are kept 
in a fixed posture.” Common experience does in a great measure 
confirm the truth of this observation. We readily guess at a person’s 
intentions, or how he is affected towards us by his eyes; and any sud- 
den change or emotion of the mind is immediately followed by an alte- 
ration of the look. ‘The divine author of our religion, agonized by a 
look the soul of his perfidious companion Peter, and without uttering a 
word, produced thereby the most sincere contrition : 

‘¢ And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter: and Peter remem- 
bered the words of the Lord, how he had said untohim, ‘“* Before the 
cock crow twice thou shalt deny me thrice.” And Peter went out and 
wept bitterly.”—Lwke c. xxiii. v. 61. 

Thomson, in his poem on summer, thus beautifully characterizes 
the mutual affection of Celadon and Amelia: 


« Alone amid the shades, 
Still in harmonious intercourse they liv’d 
The rural day, and talk’d the flowing heart, 
Or sigh’d, and look’d unutterable things.—L, 1185. 


And again, speaking’of the power of beauty, he says: 


« The look resistless, piercing to the soul, 
And by the soul informed, when, drest in love, 
She sits high smiling in the conscious eye.””—L, 1591. 


Dryden in his inimitable poem entitled Alexander’s Feast, repre- 
sents the most powerful influence of music upon the king as expressed, 
not by words, but by looks : 


« The prince unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz’d on the Fair 
Who caus’d his care, 
And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and /ooh"d, 
Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again: 
At length, with love and wine at once opprest. 
‘Yhe vanquish’d victor sunk upon her breast.”’ 
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In speaking, therefore, upon pleasant and delightful subjects, the 
eyes are brisk and cheerful; as, on the contrary, they sink and are 
languid in delivering anything melancholy and sorrowful. This is so 
agreeable to nature, that before a person speaks, we are prepared 
with the expectation of one or the other, from his aspect. So likewise, 
in anger, a certain vehemence and intenseness appears in the eyes, 
which, from want of proper words to express it, we endeavour to re- 
present by metaphors taken from fire, the most violent and rapid 
element, and say, in such cases, the eyes sparkle, burn, or are infla- 
med. In expressions of hatred or detestation, it is natural to alter 
the look, by turning the eyes either aside or downwards. If at any 
time, a particular object be addressed, whatever it be, the eyes 
should be turned that way; and therefore a speaker would very 
justly incur ridicule, who, in reciting Satan’s address to the sun, 


«O! thou, that with surpassing glory crown’d, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world;—’’ 


should turn his eyes downward towards the earth: or in repeating 
Adam’s address to the earth, immediately after his creation, 


«°O! thou enlighten’d earth, so fresh and gay: 

Ye hills and vales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures! tell, 
Tell, if ye stw, how came I thus, how here.’’ 


should look up to heaven. 

As all the passions are, in the most lively manner, expressed in 
the eyes, their motions ought to vary, according to the different na- 
ture of those passions which they are suited both to discover in the 
speaker, and convey to his hearer; since as the quickest access to 
the mind, is by the sight; a proper, well-timed look will sometimes 
effect this, sooner than it can be done by words: as, in discharging a 
cannon, we are struck with the light before we hear the sound. 

The most accurate rules for the management of the features, in 
expressing the -various passions and emotions of the mind, with cor- 
responding passages extracted from the best authors, may be found 
in Walker’s “‘ Elements of Elocution.” But, unless a speaker feel 
the force of his subject, he can never manage his countenance pro- 
perly. Mr. Burke, in his book on the sublime and beautiful, observes, 
that there is such a connexion between the internal feeling of a pas- 
sion, and the external expression of it, that we cannot put ourselves in 
the posture or attitude of any passion, without communicating a cer- 
tain degree of the passion itself to the mind. 
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In ordinary discourse, when we are particularly pressing and 
earnest in what we say, the eye is naturally directed to those to whom 
we address ourselyes; and in reading, a turn now and then of this 
organ upon the hearers, when anything very remarkable er interest- 
ing occurs, has a good effect in gaining it a proper attention. 

But it is seldom that sentiment is conveyed by the eyes only: the 
other features generally lend their aid in enforcing its expression, 
The mouth has (by some physiognomists) been considered as the most 
intelligent feature of the whole assemblage. Whether, however, it 
be so or not, it generally acts in concert. with the eyes. 

Fo elucidate, and to enforce the foregoing observations, I shall 
devote the remaining pages of this lecture to some of Mr. Walker’s 
most striking delineations of the passions; with corresponding ex- 


tracts. \ 
The first picture of the passions (if it may be so called) says he, is 


Tranquillity. 

Tranquillity is expressed by the calmness of the countenance, 
and general composure of the whole body, without the exertion of 
any one muscle. ‘The countenance open, the forehead smooth, the 
eyebrows arched, the mouth not close shut, and the eyes passing with 
an easy motion from object to object, but not dwelling long upon any 
one. To distinguish it however, from insensibility, it seems necessary 
to give it that cast of happiness which borders on cheerfulness. 

This expression of calmness and solidity has even been attributed 
to inanimate things, as in Congreve’s description of the temple in his 
Mourning Bride: 


«« How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose antient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made stedfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity!’’— Mourning Bride. 


Cheerfulness. 

When joy is settled into a habit, or flows from a placid temper 
of mind, desiring to please and be pleased, it is called gayety, good 
humour, or cheerfulness. 

Cheerfulness adds a smile to tranquillity, and opens the mouth 
a little more. 


Cheerfulness in retirement. 


«‘ Now my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 

Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 
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Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The season’s difference; as the icy fang, 

And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, 

Which, when it bites, and blows upon my body 
Ev’n till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say, 

This is no flattery: these are counsellors 

That feelingly persuade me what Iam. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

That like a toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head: 
And thus our life exempt from public haunts 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 
Shakspeare, “ As You Like It.’’ 


Mirth. 


When joy arises from ludicrous or fugitive amusements in which 
others share with us, it is called merriment or mirth. Mirth or 
laughter, opens the mouth horizontally, raises the cheek high, lessens 
the aperture of the eyes; and, when violent, shakes and convulses the 
whole frame, fills the eys with tears, and occasions holding the sides 
from the pain the convulsive laughter gives them. 


Invocation of the Goddess of Mirth. 


But come, thou Goddess, fair aud free 
In heav’n y’ clept Euphrosyne: 

And of men, heart-easing mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 

With two sister graces more, 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 

Come, thou Nymph, and bring with thee 
Mirth, and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles ; 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimples sleek: 

Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

And laughter, holding both his sides : 
Come and trip it as ye go 

On the light fantastic toe ; 

And in thy right hand bring with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty,—Comus, 


Anger, rage or fury. 
When hatred and displeasure rise high on a sudden from an ap- 


prehension of injury received ; and perturbation of mind in consequence 
of it, it ic called anger; and rising toa very high degree, and extin- 
guishing humanity, becomes rage and fury. 


Anger, when violent, expresses itself with rapidity, noise, harsh- 


ness, and sometimes with interruption and hesitation, as if unable to 
utter itself with sufficient force. It wrinkles the brows, enlarges and 
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heaves the nostrils, strains the muscles, clinches the fist, stamps with 
the foot, and gives a violent agitation to the whole body. The voice 
assumes the highest tone it can adopt, consistently with force and 
loudness ; though sometimes to express anger with uncommon energy, 
the voice assumes a low and forcible tone. 

Collins in his Ode on the Passions has given a fine description of 
anger. 


Next anger rush’d, his eyes on fire 
In light’nings own’d his secret stings; 
In one rude crash he struck thé lyre, 
° And swept with hurried hands the strings.—Ode on Passions, 


Fear and terror. 

Fear is a mixture of aversion and sorrow, discomposing and de- 
bilitating the mind, upon the approach or anticipation of evil. When 
this is attended with surprise or much discomposure, it grows into ter- 
ror and consternation. 

Fear, violent and sudden, opens wide the eyes and mouth, shortens 
the nose, gives the countenance an air of wildness, covers it with dead- 
ly paleness, draws back the elbows parallel with the sides, and lifts 
up the open hands with the fingers spread, to the height of the breast, 
at gome distance before it, so as to shield it from the dreadful object. 
One foot is drawn back behind the other, so that the body seems 
shrinking from the danger, and putting itself in a posture for flight. 
The heart beats violently, the breath is quick and short, and the 
whole body is thrown into a general tremor. The voice is weak and 
trembling, the sentences are short, and the meaning confused and 
incoherent. 


Horror at a dreadful apparition. 


How ill this taper burns! ha! who comes here! 
I think it is the weakness of my eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition— 
It comes upon me—Art thou any thing? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That makes my blood cold, and my hair to stare? 
Speak to me what thou art! 
Julius Coesar. 


Sorrow. 

Sorrow is a painful depression of spirit upon the deprivation of 
good, or arrival of evil: when it is silent and thoughtful, it is sadness ; 
when long indulged, so as to prey upon and possess the mind, it *be- 
comes habitual and grows into melancholy ; when tossed by hopes and 
fears, it is distraction; when these are swallowed up by it, it settles 
into despair. 
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In moderate sorrow, the countenance is dejected, the eyes are 
cast downwards, the arms hang loose, sometimes a Ihittle raised, and 
suddenly fall again : the hands open, the fingers spread, and the voice 
plaintive, frequently interrupted with sighs. But when this passion 
is in excess, it distorts the countenance, as if in agonies of pain; it 
raises the voice to the loudest complainings, and sometimes even to 
cries and shrieks ; it wrings the hands, beats the head and breast, 
tears the hair, and throws itself on the ground; and like other pas- 
sions in excess, seems to border on frenzv. 


Deefr melancholy described. ; 


She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek. She pin’d in thought, 
And witha green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat, like Patience on a monument 

Smiling at grief. Twelfth Night. 


a oeeeeell 


Grief approaching to distraction. 


Thou canst not speak of what thou dost not feel; 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 
An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 
Doating like me, and like me banished, 
Then might’st thou speak, then might’st thou tear thy hair, 
And fall upon the ground, as Ido now, 
Taking the measure of an unmade grave. 
- Romeo and Juliet, 


These short exemplifications of some of the most active and pow- 
erful passions, will, I trust, be sufficient to elucidate and confirm the 
preceding principles. 

The subject of Gesture will be considered in my next address 
to you. 
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MEMOIRS OF HAYTI-——FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
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LETTER. X. 
The Cape, Island of Hayti, Nov. 1805. 


I ARRIVED on my second visit to this island, at Port de Paix on the 
14th instant, whence, after a delay of two days, we sailed for the Cape, 
and reached it on the 18th. 

Being now upon the spot from which, in the early part of last year, 
I so frequently endeavoured|to interest or toamuse you, I shall, agree- 
ably to promise, proceed to “Attempt a continuation of my narrative of 
the affairs of this country. In doing this I shall commence where I 
then broke off, in order that you may be in possession of a connect- 
ed series of facts, down tothe present day, leaving the occurrences 
which may take place, during my present sojourn here, to be related in 
their turn. 

You will recollect that when I left this island, on the 13th of April, 
1804, many circumstances united to prove that a general massacre of 
the French whites at the Cape, might shortly have been expected. 
This melancholy anticipation was realized, and on the nineteenth of 
that month, six days after my departure, a carnage of a most horrible 
and barbarous nature commenced. To paint in true colours the horrors 
of this shocking butchery, and to describe with full effect the sufferings 
of the wretched victims who were upon this occasion devoted to such a 
wicked system of destruction, would afford employment for the pen of 
a more able writer, than your correspondent. Incapable of embellish- 
ing my narration with those touches of sensibility which are with 
such happy effect so frequently addressed to the feelings of a reader, 
I shall confine myself to a simple recital of facts. 

At this awful period, the number of white inhabitants at the Cape 
was computed to be about twenty-eight hundred men, women, and 
children. Many of them had money, and most of them trinkets, plate, 
furniture, or other articles of value. They were entirely destitute of 
arms or any means of defence, and on the arrival of Dessalines with his 
troops, they saw themselves completely in the power of their foes, with- 
out the least prospect of escaping from their merciless fangs. Those 
who had been courtiers and flatterers of the great, finding that affairs 
were about to be brought to a crisis, and forseeing that the time was 

fast approaching when they should stand in need of the protection of 
their good friends, redoubled their attentions and adulation. Some left 
their habitations and took up their abode in the obscure hovels of negro 
or mulatto women, who generously granted them a shelter from the 
impending storm, where they concealed or painted themselves to re- 
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semble people of colour, while others fastened themselves up in their 
houses, to await with resignation the threatened blow. Among these un- 
fortunate persons were some whose talents and professional services 
were of great utility to the government, and they were accordingly 
marked for preservation, and conveyed to a place of safety. Of these 
there were two priests, a physician, several engineers and architects, 
a printer and a number of mechanics of different branches. Mr. Dodge, 
a resident merchant who had been under the French administration, 
American consul at the Cape, and who though invested with no pow- 
ersto act under the Haytien government, had always been respected as 
such, was authorized to collect and preserve in his house, all such in- 
dividuals as he knew or supposed to be Americans. By virtue of this 
permission a number of Frenchmen who had been naturalized in the 


-United States, and several women had taken refuge with him. The 


Americans generally either remained on board their vessels, or took 
up their residence at the houses of some of their countrymen, where 
they kept themselves closely confined. 

Soon after the arrival of Dessalines he notified Mr. Follin, a French 
merchant, that he intended to dine with him that day. Mr. Follin pre- 
pared an elegant dinner, and invited several of his friends to be of the 
party. Dessalines came, and conducted himself towards his host with 
every appearance of friendship and respect. The time passed on with 
great cheerfulness and conviviality, until the harmony of the company 
was interrupted by the governor’s asking Mr. Follin to take him into his 
store and show him the contents of his iron chest. The latter suppo- 
sing him to be in jest, pleasantly replied “‘ general, I have nothing there 
that belongs to you.” ‘‘ We will see that, you must have money there,” 
retorted the governor. Mr. Follin assured him that he was mista- 
ken, as that all the money he had received had been remitted to his 
wife who was in New-York, or had been appropriated to the payment 
of his debts. Dessalines instised upon going, and Mr. Follin finding him 
to be in earnest, conducted him thither. When they entered the store, 
the key of the chest was not to be found, and the clerk who had it in 
possession was missing. At that instant the black chief gave a signal, 
and a party of soldiers rushed in, some of whom endeavoured to force 
the chest, whilst others attacked Mr. Follin with their sabres. On 
this sudden and unexpected assault, Mr. Follin picked up a stave with 
whic hhe defended himself fora short time, but being overpowered was 
compelled to retreat. He ran up stairs into the dining room, where he 
again turned upon his pursuers, and fought like a hero, but finding his 
situation becoming extremely hazardous, he leapt from his balcony in- 
to the street. The fall stunned him for a short time, but when he re- 
covered, he arose, seized a piece of an iron hoop to use as a sword, fled 
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towards the wharf which was about forty yards distance, out his way 
through the guards, and threw himself into the sea for the purpose of 
swimming to some of the American vessels. But he had not proceeded 
far from the shore, when the soldiers fired at him fromthe wharf. The 
unfortunate man was shot in the head, and immediately sunk. During 
this transaction, an attack was made by the soldiers and some of the 
officers who were of the party upon the white guests, and they were all 
murdered. General Mureilly, a mulatto, whom I shall hereafter per- 
haps have occasion to introduce to your. notice, was one of the visitors, 
and he has since repeatedly boasted at table, that he was the man 
who killed Follin. He may indeed have assassinated some other French- 
man, upon this occasion, but the above story has been too fully corrobo- 
rated to admit of his assertion. Mr. Follin was one of those French- 
men who paid no more attention to the black gentry than he could well 
avoid, and I recollect once seeing him at an entertainment, where he 
pointed out to me several haughty black officers who had once been his 
barber or his servants. His destruction may be attributed to an unfor- 
tunate intimacy, which he had with citizen A. He informed me that 
he would have attempted to effect. his escape, had it not been for the 
vigilance of this creature, who fearful of such an event, had kept so 
watchful an eye over his movements, that he could not be absent an 
hour from his house, without being sought after by him. Whether this 
vigilance had been preserved by the orders of Christophe I cannot say, 
but it is very certain that any knowledge of such a design would have 
been immediately communicated to the general, by this faithful myrmi- 
don. , 

It is worthy of remark that Dessalines had one regiment called the 
fourth or guatrieme, which was his particular favourite, and generally 
employed near his person. As an indulgence shown these ruffians for 
their attachment to his interests, the governor, to gratify their insati- 
able appetite for blood and rapine, had selected these men as the prin- 
cipal actors in the several massacres. These detestable villains, by fre- 
-quent employment in the horrible business of assassination had ac- 
quired a wonderful dexterity in cutting throats, stabbing and 
bayonetting men and women, and dashing out the brains of children. 
Their highest enjoyment consists in this species of occupation, and so 
great was their renown for barbarous deeds, that the name of a soldier 
of the guatrieme is, even at this day, pronounced by the humane with a 
degree of horror, while among the ignorant and wicked it is regarded 
as the very acmé of heroic perfection. Such were the wretches who ac- 
companied the governor general, and to whom the unfortunate French 
were to look for mercy. 
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The affair at Follin’s house was, I believe, the first signal for the 
general attack. The infuriated soldiers, thirsting for blood, and im- 
patient for plunder, were left loose like hell hounds upon the defence- 
less whites. Their habitations were broken open and a scene of hor- 
rible butchery and carnage immediately commenced. Those who were 
supposed to have money or valuable articles, were promised their lives, 
if they would disclose where their wealth was concealed, which as 
soon as they had done, they were destroyed. ‘The sword, the sabre, 
the bayonet, the dagger, andthe knife reeking with gore, were drawn 
from one bosom only to be plunged into another. No distinction was 
made of person, age, or sex. Shrieks of women and dying groans fill- 
éd the air, and were reechoed through the town. In one place would 
be seen a distracted female, flying through the streets, with an infant in 
her arms, pursued by a soldier, who taking particular aim to pin them 
together with his bayonet, would plunge it through their bodies, while 
another villain, brandishing a child in his hand, would dash out its 
brains against the pavement or the walls. The gutters ran a stream 
of blood, while hundreds of mangled corses, stripped of their vestments, 
lay scattered through the streets. Every barbarous mode of assassi- 
nation, which suggested itself to the minds of these relentless murder- 
ers, was practised, and the shouts, which every where proclaimed the 
triumph of their joy, was only interrupted by their broils and quarrels: 
respecting the division of the spoils. 

This massacre was carried on without intermission for about six 
days. The dead bodies in the streets, from their putrefaction, had 
produced an unwholesome state of the atmosphere, and in order that 
they might be removed, it was ordered that each citizen should cause 
to be carried away, all those which were within a certain distance of 
his house. They were conveyed to a place called the Fossette, a little 
beyond the southern extremity of the town, where they were loosely 
thrown upon the ground as food for dogs and vermin, and afterwards 
cast into a trench and slightly covered over. Even at this day, in that 
neighbourhood, sculls and bones are to be seen in many places, suffi- 
cient to remind one of the ancient Golgotha. 

At this same time the soldiers were ordered to desist from any fur- 
ther assassinations in the town, but were directed to search strictly in 
every place and bring forth all the Frenchmen they could find. In this 
manner many unhappy victims who had so far eluded the search of their 
fiend-like persecutors, were discovered, and being assembled on the 
filace d’armes were marched in companies a short distance out of town, 
and there wantonly put to death. 

The agency in this sanguinary business was not confided solely to 
the common soldiers. Most of the inferior officers, and indeed many of 
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those high in rank were very active. The love of money and pillage 
seem to have actuated them all, and from their superior knowledge or 
talents, they were enabled to practise more effectuaily those artifices 
of dissimulation which were intended to produce disclosures of the con- 
cealment of property. It was usual to see an officer of distinction en- 
ter the house of a Frenchman with whom he had been intimate, ad- 
dress him in friendly terms, and after obtaining from him his watch, 
plate, and money, under a solemn promise of saving his life, murder 
him, 

Having now given you a general view of the whole system of the 
massacre, I shall proceed to the relation of some particular instances, 
with which I have become acquainted. 

Mr. Lacairssade, the same whom I have mentioned under the ini- 
tial letter of his name, was one of those gentlemen who had taken 
great pains to ingratiate himself into the favour of the grand dignita- 
ries, by paying court to them and entertaining them at his table with 
splendor and luxury. He was invited to dine at Follin’s, but suspecting 
perhaps some foul play, he declined the invitation. A party, however, 
of officers determined that he should not outlive that day, and in all 
probability wishing to satisfy heir curiosity as to the contents of Ais 
iron chest, went to dine with him, and inhumanuly killed him at his ta- 
ble. 

Mr. Arnaud, the interpreter, of whom I have frequently spoken 
under the appellation of citizen A. who, from his services to Chris- 
tophe, as a spy upon the whites, was the last man that one would 
have supposed to be a victim, was one of the first to feel the ingratitude 
and treachery of his black friends. He was stabbed and thrown from 
his balcony into the street, where he lay until night. His housekeeper, 
a woman of colour, finding that he was then not quite dead, took him 
into the house. On the following morning a searching party entered his 
room, and quickly despatched him with their bayonets. 

Rimet, nominal commandant of the place, was also killed; and, in 
fact, not one of the courtiers, except the physician and a priest, who 
were preserved for their professional services, was left alive; a strik- 
ing instance of the rewards with which flatterers and hypocrites may 
expect to be recompensed, when their utility no longer exists, 

Madame George had once been a lady of respectable fortune, but 
having lost her estate by the revolution, she had been reduced to mo- 
derate circumstances. She was one of those females, who not having 
the means of supporting themselves and families in any other part of 
the world, had resolved to take their chance in the island, in prefe- 
rence to wandering among strangers in foreign countries, in poverty 
and distress. She had three amiable and beautiful daughters, the eld- 
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est of whom was about seventeen years of age. She and the two young- 
est were hanged upon the balcony before their own door, and the eld- 
est was either carried off into the mountains by some officer, or put to 
death, because she would not consent to become the wife of a black 
general who had seized upon her, and who, it is believed, had been in- 
strumental in the murder of her mother and sisters. 

Mr. Simonet, formerly a pastry cook in Philadelphia, was also 
among the victims. ‘They hung him out of his window with a Bologna 
sausage round his neck, and the bone of a ham suspended over him. 
He had been employed to prepare nearly all the entertainments of the 
great men, for which he never was paid, and by putting him to death, ' 
they no doubt considered their debts as cancelled. 

On the fourteenth of May, Dessalines left the Cape for Gonaives, 
by the way of Port de Paix, where he stopped to strike another blow. 
The massacre at the Cape was not completely suspended until his de- 
parture, by which time, ¢wo thousand five hundred persons had been 
barbarously murdered. It was then discovered, that notwithstanding 
the exertions of the guatrieme, many individuals had been so effectu- 
ally concealed and protected by some humane citizens, that they 
had escaped the general wreck. These, with the number that had 
been saved by the government, amounting in all to about three hun- 
dred, now crept forth from their places of concealment, and were suf- 
fered to exist. Most of them are living here at this day. 

I have several other circumstances to relate respecting this melan- 
choly affair, which I shall defer until my next communication. 

R. 


CRITICISM——FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The life of Themas Paine, author of Common Sense, the Crisis, 
Rights of Man, &c. Sc. By James Cheetham. 8vo. fifi 347. 
New-York. Southwick & Pelsue. 


PAINE, like most of those characters whom the volcanic eruptions 
of revolutionary contest so often throw up from profoundest obsurity 
to amaze and terrify mankind, and who derive their celebrity from 
their ardor in the cause of reform, or their boldness in the attack of 
established truth, will seldom be fairly and impartially estimated in 
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his own age or country. These meteor exhalations which, rising from 
the disturbed feculence and sediment of society, thus flit and glitter 
through the gross atmosphere of the political world, appear to one eye 
as the friendly stars of the north, cheering and guiding the wanderer 
on his way, to others they blaze as fiery comets, the harbingers of 
pestilence and war; while in a third point of view their lustre disap- 
pears, and nothing is visible but a foul collection of heavy and pesti- 
lential vapors. Such is peculiarly the lot of Paine. Of those who 
know him but by his writings or his public character, and who have 
seen him only at a distance in the meridian splendor of his intellect 
and reputation, the friends of establishment and received opinion re- 
gard him with horror as the high-priest of infidelity, and the chief 
architect of that great system of revolution in which he bore so con- 
spicuous a part, but of which he was in fact but a very inferior and 
subordinate agent ; the political fanatic, on the other hand, and the 
bigoted and proselyting infidel gaze upon him with reverence as their 
venerable patriarch—the Newton of the moral world. We, have 
seen him in his last years of imbecility, brutal with intoxication, dull 
with disease, the powerless engine of party virulence and local faction, 
the petty fomentor of petty discord, and the name of Paine at first 
recalls to our mind no other recollection than that of the garrulous 
egotist, the vain, querulous and sometimes doting old man. [t is some- 
time before we can reflect that the very reverence or abhorrence thus 
entertained by different parties towards a man eminent only for intel- 
lectual exertion and little otherwise gifted either by nature or fortune 
are alone sufficient to evmce him-to have possessed no common pow- 
ers of mind. A great mind like a great edifice cannot be judged of by 
too near an inspection, to examine it fairly we must retire to the pro- 
per point of. view. Posterity will do this. Let us cast aside the feel- 
ings of the moment, endeavour to place ourselves in the situation of 
posterity, and like honest chroniclers “‘ speak of him as he was.” 

The great and most striking feature in the character of Thomas 
Paine is that intellectual courage, that bold decision and unwavering 
confidence in his own powers which enable the possessor coolly to 
mark out with the eye his destined course, and then to advance with 
firm and steady step, careless of consequence, fearless of public opi- 
nion. When at the commencement of our revolution our chiefs and 
leaders stood hesitating between remonstrance and rebellion, Paine 
first burst forth upon the world. The language, if not the feeling of 
loyalty was at‘that time, everywhere prevalent, and the colonists had 
not learnt to look upon themselves in any other light than as “ his 
majesty’s most oppressed but still dutiful subjects. Hr marshalled 
them the way where they should go, and pointed out the path which 
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led to independence. His COMMON SENSE, speaking a language 
(which, to borrow a happy phrase of Mr. Cheetham’s) the people had 
felt but not thought, was received at once with that lucid conviction 
with which we receive a mathematical truth for the first time, and 
every man wondered why that which was now so clear had not always 
been familiar. The impulse thus given, ceased not till it had vibrated 
throughout the whole continent, and to the mental intrepidity of this 
single man must be ascribed the praise of having hastened although 
not of having caused the revolution. 

The same hardihood of mind is visible throughout every act of his 
literary life, from his daring attacks upon the established creed of his 
country, down to his virulent invective against general Washington, 
at that time the favourite of every friend of regulated liberty and the 
idol of popular applause. 

The peculiar advantage of this trait of character as it respects the 
individual, is to give to every power of his mind the fullest and most 
entire effect of which it is capable, to suffer no talent to wither and die 
away in neglect, chilled by diffidence or nipped by disappointment, to 
enable him to seize upon every auspicious moment of his life, to spread 
wide the canvass to every favouring breeze, and to take at the flood 
every tide in the affairs of men. With respect to its effect upon society, 
it is of a more ambiguous nature, and powerfully tends either to good 
or evil, as it arises from generous or selfish motives. To good, when 
its source is from without, when it springs from high and honourable 
principle or from benevolent zeal for the service of our friends, our 
country, or our kind, Generally to evil—when it springs from se/f, 
and is supported by the mere conceit or consciousness of intellectual 
strength. This remark applies with peculiar force to the influence of 
this disposition upon mora] speculation and the elucidation of truth. 

Our moral habits and affections are so intimately connected and 
blended with our rational powers, that humility of heart is not less 
necessary to the successful investigation of truth than clearness of 
head; and the most eagle-eyed acuteness may mistake the path of 
knowledge when we are hurried forward by arrogance, which will 
never pause to doubt its own conclusions or by passion seeking only its 
own gratification and blinding us to every obstacle that may oppose or 
check our desires. Hence it is that revelation in strictest conformity 
with good sense, assures us that divine truth to be fairly weighed 
must be received with the simplicity and purity of ttle children, that 
they cannot believe who seek only to receive honour from men, but 
that if any man be willing to do the will of the Father he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God. We cannot give a nobler literary 
example of this truth than by referring our readers to the admirable 
Analogy of bishop Butler, where Reason may be seen exerting herself 
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in her true sphere of action, humbly yet cautiously advancing step by 
step in the examination of the great laws of natural and revealed re- 
ligion, looking upon things as they are, but never indulging idle dreams 
of what they might be ; borrowing light from our very ignorance and 
never daring to reject that which is tendered upon sufficient evidence, 
merely because she cannot comprehend. The argument upon which 
the system of Butler is founded, is indeed a noble one: it is not merely 
conclusive as to the subject in question, but places in the hand of the 
student a weapon from the armoury of heaven, which no invention of 
sophistry or scepticism can withstand. A more perfect contrast to 
bishop Butler as a reasoner than Thomas Paine cannot well be selected. 
The first principle of the one is, that we are ignorant of many things, 
that of the other seems to be, that he at least, understands the whole 
plan of creation as it is or as it ought to be. Butler argues from 
individual facts upwards to general system. Paine boldly assumes 
his theory, sometimes true, always plausible, and then argues down- 
ward to the particular fact. 

Confident in his own strength, and too proud to doubt, Paine very 
seldom paused to consider whether his argument was conformable to 
the great analogy of nature, and founded upon broad and general prin- 
ciple, or whether he reasoned merely from prejudice or falsehood, or 
from some individual principle of human policy or feeling, just indeed 
in itself, but too narrow for the foundation of any general rule. Take, 
for an example of this mode of reasoning, his favourite argument 
against hereditary succession, viz. “‘ That although men might by com- 
pact give up some portion of their own rights, this compact cannot 
possibly have any binding effect upon their posterity who were not par- 
ties to it.” This, although founded upon a proposition true to a certain 
extent, yet if it prove any thing, proves too much; for the argument if 
good thus far must also hold good against the justice of the whole of 
the present system of society ; since the necessary constitution of every 
civilized nation must always compel the children to submit to the 
whole system of laws and customs which had been ordained by their 
fathers, and to which they had never at any time given their express 
assent. Besides, what is the general operation of nature? has she 
not made one generation in no small degree dependant upon that 
which preceded it? are not parents enabled by their enterprise, their 
activity, or their invention, to better the condition of their posterity ? 
and, on the other hand, must not the sons often necessarily succeed to 
the diseases, the ignorance, or the poverty of their sires? 

Again—in his attempt to prove by what he terms moral evidence, 
the falsehood of the Mosaic history, he affects to consider the circum- ! 
stance of the Israelites being commanded to extirpate the whole nation 
VoL. it. ke : 
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of the Canaanites, as so contrary to the moral perfections of the Deity, 
as completely to brand the whole history as an impious and clumsy 
imposture: forgetting or not choosing to recollect that the punish- 
ment of human guilt by human agents is in strict conformity to the 
general laws of the divine government, and that the Jewish nation 
were in this instance but the executioners of the just judgments of that 
Being who is every day seen to act in the same manner by natural 
agents, and to sweep away whole generations by war or pestilence or 
famine. 

This moral defect of Paine’s mind, although it thus perverted and 
clouded his faculties for the discernment of truth, and incapacitated’ 
him from acting as an upright judge, did not, however, lessen his pow- 
ers as an able advocate. Drawing his arguments from his own feelings, 
his pride, his passions, or his prejudice, he argued boldly and forcibly 
to the pride, the passions, and the prejudices of his readers. He pro- 
duces his effect of conviction or persuasion rather by a certain impo- 
sing air of confident assertion which at once browbeats and silences 
opposition, than by any dexterity or ingenuity of sophistry. Indeed 
the great art of his sophistry, as we have before hinted, consists in the 
plausibility with which he advances (or rather without formally ad- 
vancing takes at once for granted) false or doubtful positions as gene- 
ra] and undisputed truths. These once allowed, the conclusions of his 
coarse but powerful logic are generally irresistible. 

It was a favourite boast of Paine’s that he ‘‘ read no books, studied 
no man’s opinions.” ‘This is a very common weakness of men of vigo- 
rous and original mind who have not enjoyed the advantages of early 
education. Observing among those who pride themselves upon their 
literary acquirements, many who have attained to the highest rank of 
erudition solely by the patient labour of plodding dulness, and who re- 
gard letters as the end of their being, not as the means of utility to 
others ;—many too, who seek in them nothing more than the means of 
elegant amusement, and are content to trifle life away without turning 
their knowledge to any valuable purpose of existence; they proudly 
measure themselves with these learned idlers, and then hug themselves 
with joy that ¢heir minds have not been cramped and fettered by the 
shackles of classic discipline, and ¢heir originality destroyed by the 
habitual recurrence to the opinion of others. They do not consider 
that learning however disguised by pedantry or affectation, is in sub- 
stance nothing more than knowledge—that as man is not an indepen- 
dant but a social being, to attain to the highest excellence of his 
nature he must call in the intellectual as well as the corporeal aid of 
his fellow-men—and that even if in the full confidence of native 
strength they feel enabled to rely upon their own powers of specula- 
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tion, and to reason and to judge solely for themselves, still without the 
knowledge of facts their strength is impotent and their reason vain ; 
they may indeed have the lever of Archimedes, but the fulcrum and 
the point of application must be supplied by the labour of others. This 
cant of affecting to despise what one does not possess, is in perfect 
conformity to the general character of Paine; for it is one of those 
comfortable suggestions which vanity so readily ministers to our con- 
solation when we find ourselves mortified by conscious ignorance or 
manifest superiority. But ignorance, when it loses its modesty, ceases 
to be innocent. Error has no apology when it arises from wilful neglect 
‘ of the means of information. 

It is an acute remark of Hooker, borrowed we believe from some 
elder logician, that there is scarce any truth of moment, from which 
by some circuitous deduction every other truth may not be rationally 
inferred. Although this is not practically true, nor perhaps even 
theoretically, to its full extent, yet the mutual connexion and depend- 
ence of every individual part of human knowledge prove that it is not 
without some foundation in reason. It is perhaps impossible for man 
to know but one branch of science perfectly, and to know but that one. 
This is true even of mathematical and natural science, but peculiarly 
so,of those higher and more important subjects which employed the 
pen of Thomas Paine. ‘The divine and the politician, if they have 
any higher ambition than that of being sectarians and partisans, must 
borrow light from every quarter. Much as Paine might have despi- 
sed the humble drudgery of philelogists and grammarians, perhaps 
even the study of words might have preserved him from many an ab- 
surdity, and irom some mortification. 

Every one, at all versed in the theological warfare of the day will 
recollect the confusion in which he involved himself, and the conse- 
quent triumph of bishop Watson from the not duly distinguishing be- 
tween the analogous, but not synonimous words, genuineness and 
authenticity. And if he had condescended to learn from his friend 
and fellow-labourer in the revolutionary vineyard Horne Tooke, the 
true force and meaning of his favourite phrase, the rights of man 
(i. e. that which is ru/ed or ordained (RECTUM) for man to do or to 
enjoy,) he might have saved himself and his followers from the mis- 
chievous error of supposing that mankind have any rig to liberty 
farther than they are able properly to enjoy it. 

From all these.circumstances of Paine’s character, it very natu- 
rally followed that he was much better calculated to attack than to 
defend—to overturn than to build up. To elicit general truth from 
a various and confused mass of particular facts, or ably to defend the 
great outworks of society against the cavils of men, who, hrofessing 
themselves to be wise have become fools, demands humble and pa- 
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tient diligence, and much and accurate knowledge. To attack, re- 
quires little other previous information than may be gleaned from a 
hasty examination of the subject immediately in question: and confi- 
dent assertion and invective, may often supply the place of sober 
reason. For (in the words of the judicious Hooker) ‘* he that goeth 
about to persuade a multitude that they are not so well governed as 
they ought to be, shall never want attentive or favourable hearers ; 
because they know the manifold defects whereunto every kind of regi- 
ment is subject; but the secret lets or--difficulties which in rules of 
state or church are innumerable and inevitable, they have not ordina- 
rily the judgment to consider. And onthe other hand, when they 
who withdraw their obedience pretend that the laws which they 
should obey, are corrupt and vitious ; for proof of their goodness, it be- 
hoveth the very foundation and root, the highest wellspring and foun- 
tain of them, to be discovered.” A town may be carried by assault at 
the point of the bayonet by a single effort of irregular courage, but for 
its defence, enfeebled as it is forthe purposes of war by the arts of 
peace and the charities of civilized life, it has need of every pro- 
tection which can be supplied by military science, disciplined valour, 
and veteran experience. 

But the argument and the sophistry, the ingenuity and the absur- 
dities of Paine, have, in themselves little to interest posterity. When 
the passions and interests of the present day shall have gone by, and 
the tide of party feeling spent its force, Common Sense and the Age 
-of Reason, may perhaps be left to moulder on the same shelf with the 
political reveries and the sceptical cavils of the Tindals, the Tollands, 
and the Gordons of the last century. If they are preserved at all, 
they will be preserved by style. As the malignity of Junius, so too the 
vulgar hardihood of Paine, may be rescued from oblivion, and preser- 
ved like toads in marble, solely by the vigour, the perspicuity, and the 
purity of his language. His conceptions though seldom profound were 
always clear; and as his style is purely English, without any taint of 
foreign idiom, and unencumbered by any ambitious ornament ; (for he 
wrote to be understood and felt, not to be admired,) what he clearly 
conceived he as clearly expressed. 

He had the rare faculty of being able to present tothe minds of 
others the same images which filled his own, as distinctly and as clear- 
ly as he perceived them himself. Such is his lucid prespicuity that the 
dullest reader cannot, for a moment, mistake his meaning; and such 
his exquisite simplicity that the attention is never distracted from his 
idea by any adventitious or useless image. Not that he totally disdains 
the use of ornament—but his ornament iswnever idle or ostentatious, 
and from the usual chaste and temperate tone of his composition his 

imagery produces a more striking effect than that of the most gorge- 
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ous and splendid style. He is sometimes animated but never extrava- 
gant, occasionally concise but never obscure. 

We know of no modern writer of equal and similar excellence ex- 
cept Jones of Nayland, who, by a singular coincidence, as nearly re- 
sembled Paine in style as he widely differed from him in opinion; so 
that at the same time that the one was busied in disseminating the doc- 
trines of anarchy and disbelief, the other was wielding the very same 
arms with equal ability in defence of the wildest tory notions of the di- 
vine right of kings, and the most extravagant and exclusive doctrines 
of the highest school of high church divinity. But the errors of Jones 
were of the head not the heart, and though on some points extrava- 
gant, his principles, in the main, were sound and excellent. Paine’s 
object was evil; the good which he sometimes effected was, as far as 
regards himself, accidental, and his literary excellence served no 
other end than to render palatable the poison which he prepared—he 
profaned his ‘‘ God-given strength”—/iguidam temeravit crimine vo- 
cem. 

Such is the light in which this extraordinary man appears to us as 
an author. Letus now examine his character as it stands in Mr. 
Cheetham’s biography and see how well the story of his life “ tells in 
history.” 

The education and early life of Thomas Paine differed in nothing 
from that of any other intelligent and enterprising young mechanic. 

s soon as he had acquired the knowledge of his trade he left his na- 
tive town of Thetford, and rambled up to London, with no higher am- 
bition than that of establishing himself in business as a master stay- 
maker. Not immediately succeeding in his trade he abandoned it and 
went to seain a privateer, which, however, he soon left to return 
to his original occupation. In this he remained for some time till he 
obtained a place in the excise, which he held for about twelve years, 
when he was dismissed, as it was said, for some malepractice. 

Having about this time failed in business as a grocer, and soon after 
separated from his wife, (for what reason it is not exactly known) he 
found himself at the age of thirty-seven, alone, destitute, and friend- 
less. After having scantily supported himself for a short time as a gar- 
ret writer in London, he emigrated to this country, by the advice of 
doctor Franklin, in the year 1775. And here his literary and political 
career commenced. At that moment, when all the talents and enter- 
prise of the country were roused into activity, as by an electric shock, 
the faculties of Paine partook of the general impulse and seemed at 
once to evolve themselves. He started into political existence, like the 
Minerva of Grecian fable, in the full maturity and perfection of popu- 
lar eloquence. The popularity and effect of his Common Sense was 
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wonderful and unexampled. Whether this was produced by the ex- 
cellence of its manner, or principally by its happening to chime in with 
the feelings of the hour may be a fair subject of discussion. Still, howe- 
ver, the fact of this popularity and effect is undeniable, and Paine must 
be allowed the praise of having performed (like Columbus with his 
egg) what few had deemed practicable and none had dared to attempt. 
The success of this performance encouraged him to abandon some 
other literary occupations in which he had engaged on his first arrival 
and to devote himself entirely to politics. The chiefs of the revolution 
were too wise to neglect availing themselves of his popular talents, and 
he ‘‘ accompanied the army of independence as a sort of itinerant wri- 
ter, of which his pen was an appendage almost as necessary and for- 
midable as its cannon. When the colonists drooped he revived them 
with a Crisis.” This publication possessed much of the same kind 
of excellence which marked his COMMON SENSE; yet, considering that 
the people had now become fully familiarized with the idea of revolu- 
tion, and that the boldness of manner-and daring novelty of design 
which had so effectually awakened the public attention to his former 
production, must have now lost no small part of their power of excit- 
ing interest or curiosity, it is not a little surprizing that their influence 
upon the community should have been so great. Perhaps it may be ac- 
counted for from this circumstance, that the popular mind at that time 
unaccustomed to this sort of political appeal, which has since become 
so frequent as to deaden all sensibility to it, was then in a state to re- 
ceive a very high degree of excitement from a stimulus which in its 
present comparative apathy and exhaustion would scarcely be felt: 
upon the same principle that the effect of music, eloquence, and poe- 
try is most powerful among the rudest nations. Asa reward for the 
service thus rendered by his pen he was, in 1777, appointed by con- 
gress secretary to the committee of foreign affairs, a sort of under 
clerkship, at a low salary, but from which he afterwards sought to de- 
rive some degree of consequence by dignifying it with the title of secre- 
tary of foreign affairs. In this station he continued for nearly two 
years, when he was forced to resign his employment in consequence 
of a breach of his official oath of secresy—a very wanton violation of 
duty; to which he seems to have had no higher inducement than the 
idle desire of gratifying his vanity by a newspaper triumph. He sup- 
ported himself for some time first as a clerk toa merchant of Phila- 
delphia, and afterwards to the assembly of Pennsylvania, still continu- 
ing his Crisis with unabated zeal and power of popular persuasion un- 
til 1781, when a mission was despatched to France for the purpose of 
obtaining a loan, and Paine was selected by colonel Laurens, the envoy, 
to accompany him as a kind of unofficial secretary. The whole merit of 
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this project, as well as of the success of the mission he was accustom- 
ed to arrogate to himself: but, as Mr. C. has very clearly shown the 
falsity of one part ef this boast, (that it was by the supply thus procu- 
red by his instrumentality, that general Washington was enabled to 
proceed in the operations of his last campaign) wé may reasonably in- 
fer, that, to say the least, he very grossly exaggerated his share in 
this transaction. Upon his return, he resumed the pen, and continued 
to employ it on various political subjects till the peace of 1783. His 
mind had now become so much habituated to the bustle of politics and 
the tumult of revolution that it could not easily adapt itself to this 
weak and piping time of peace. After having obtained from congress 
and several of the state legislatures liberal grants of money and con- 
fiscated lands, he returned to Europe ostensibly with the view of pro- 
curing the assistance of the opulent or enterprising in carrying into 
effect a very ingenious mechanical improvement in the structure of 
bridges; but probably, secretly and more powerfully influenced by 
some distant hope of exciting a revolutionary spirit in Great Britain, 
which, if once raised, his vanity doubtless led him to believe, he could 
easily divert to his own purposes of policy or ambition. But France, 
and not England was destined to ‘‘ have the honour of leading up the 
death-dance of Jacobinic reform.”* 

Paine gladly seized the opportunity to snatch a brand from the 
conflagration which desolated the continent, and rushed with furious 
joy to fire his native land. In 1791 he published the first part of his 
Rights of Man, in answer, as he thought fit to style it, to Mr. Burke’s 
Reflections. This production ‘‘ was from similarity of cause as popular 
in England as his Common Sense had been in America.” It was fol- 
lowed in February 1792, by the second part, in which “‘ he openly and 
fearlessly called upon the people to revolt, and unequivocally advoca- 
ted a subversion of the government.” This at length awakened the in- 
dignation of the administration, and the attorney-general was instruct- 
ed to commence a prosecution against the author. Fortunately just 
before his trial a French deputation announced to him that he had 
been elected a member of the national convention, a compliment which 
had been also paid to Dr. Priestley, and several others of the most 
active enemies of establishment in different parts of the world,—he 
immediately embraced the opportunity of retiring without disgrace 
from his native country, and fled to France to ride in the whirlwind 
and direct the storm of anarchy. Here we find him for some time buf- 
feting the billows of faction—mersus civilibus undis—till the end of 
1793, when he was thrown into prison by the Robesperian committee 
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of safety. Assoon as he was liberated he made his appearance in a 
new character, as the assailant of christianity, by the publication of 
his Age of Reason, which had been written a short time previous to 
his imprisonment. There was little of novelty in the argument of this 
work, which consists chiefly of such hackneyed and often answered 
objections as he might very easily have gleaned up at second hand from 
Voltaire, Diderot, or Bolingbroke, from the conversation (for he as- 
sures us that, he never read) of the diterateurs and philosophists of 
Paris. But the manner is his own, and that manner added to the popu- 
larity of his name, could not fail of giving it currency. ‘This was suc- 
ceeded by a number of unimportant tracts, and in April 1796, by a 
virulent attack upon general Washington, on the ground of his not 
having exerted his official influence with the French government to 
obtain his liberation from prison. He remained in Paris, continuing to 
propagate his doctrines by every means in his power, for six years 
longer, ‘‘ associating during that period with the lowest company, 
and indulging his thirst for liquor to the greatest excess. He became 
so filthy in his person, so mean in his dress, and so notorious a sot that 
all men of decency in Paris avoided him.” ‘The tumultuous uproar of 
revolution having now settled down into the awful stillness of despot- 
ism, he found his occupation at an end, and in 1802 finally returned 
to America, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. From this period until 
his death in 1809. Mr. Cheetham’s narrative is minute and particular, 
gathered partly from personal knowledge and partly from informa- 
tion obtained from persons who had lived during that time in habits 
of frequent intercourse with Paine. Its particularity and anecdote 
would be amusing did not the subject of his biography present such a 
gross and nauseous compound of petulance and malignity, of garulous 
vanity and grovelling avarice, of disgusting filth and beastly intempe- 
rance, as cannot be contemplated without disgust and horror. The 
exhibition of this vulgar vice and coarse debauchery is rendered more 
unpleasant by their being evidently neither caused nor accompanied 
by any decay of the intellectual powers. The narrative is like a por- 
trait of the Dutch school, every wart and excressence, every blotch 
and sore of the original is accurately transferred to the canvass. Yet 
we cannot blame Mr. Cheetham. Paine never omitted any opportunity 
of giving weight to his opinions by referring to his former services to 
the state, and the long established reputation of his character—let his 
character then be perfectly known, and let it have its full effect. 

Mr. C.’s style, bating some few inaccuracies, is in general chaste 
and energetic, and occasionally forcible and elegant to no common de- 
gree. He deals too much in general terms of disapprobation and in- 
vective, and talks too often of the “ vulgarity,” the “ filthiness,” and 
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the impiety of Paine, when the simple narration of the facts would have 
produced all the intended effect on the mind of the reader, and would 
have given to the biography an airof dignified impartiality which this 
sort of vague declamation and censure is Calculated to lessen. Neither 
does he appear willing to allow Paine all the praise of ability in the 
dissemination of his doctrines to which we think him entitled: this is 
particularly observable in his remarks on Paine’s style. He has been 
diligent in the collection of facts, and is, we believe, usually accurate, 
but we could have wished more pains had been taken to collect and 
preserve some portion of that immense fund of anecdote and secret 
history with which the memory of Paine was stored. Yet perhaps he 
did not deserve a Boswell, and he may be considered upon the whole 
as fortunate in having obtained a more able biographer than most of 
the great men of his day. 

The political opinions of Mr. C. as they appear in his book, are 
moderate and temperate, and therefore for the most part just—un- 
tainted by extravagance of democracy, yet free from any affected 
disregard of the rights of the people. We do not wholly agree with 
him in some of his speculations on British politics, nor in his despond- 
ing views of the future destinies of the liberty of our own country. 
These are subjects however upon which difference of opinion may be 
very harmlessly indulged. 

The following passage is no unfavourable specimen either of Mr. 
C.’s style or his opinions. 





The usurpation of the national assembly, necessary in the process of con- 
founding valuable, essential, and unalterable distinctions; necessary in the 
process of tumult and carnage; necessary in the throes which a great nation 
must suffer in going down from some oppression to all anarchy, and from all 
anarchy to what we now see and feel, all possible despotism; that act of as- 
sumption worked up all England, a few men of cool reflection, deep pene- 
tration, great experience, and greater solidity excepted, to a pitch of enthu- 
siasm little short of madness. There was indeed something perhaps awfully 
grand, certainly horror-exciting, in the ruins of an ancient and splendid go- 
vernment; in the transfer of all power from those who had excluded the people 
from any participation of it to the people themselves, who knew not what to 
do with it; who could give it no form, no direction, and who, in a tumult of 
joy, excited by being masters, without knowing how to master themselves, 
could not but commit in a few months, probably in so many days, acts of ty- 
ranny and cruelty for which an age of well regulated freedom could not ade- 
quately compensate. Englishmen, whose hearts were sound, whose inten- 
tions were good, who loved their country, who idolized its solid and venera- 
ble freedom, but whose notions, as events have proved, were visionary, were 
in raptures at the disenthralment of a neighbouring nation, from long conti- 
nued bondage. If excess of gratulation, and, to England, the danger of ex- 
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cess, could have been avoided, there would have been in all this a humanity 
of character, a generosity of feeling, a nobleness of spirit, which future ages 
would have admired and applauded. But men of property, men of sense, 
men of letters, men who therefore should not have suffered reflection to be 
overpowered by gorgeous novelties, by real mockeries, by changes which 
are productive of nothing but mischief, forgot that they were free, forgot 
thatthey were Englishmen, and, bounding in exulting thought over the pre- 
cincts of their isle, became Frenchmen; not of the notables, nor of the states- 
general, nor of the national assembly, nor of its famous declaration of rights, 
for they had more liberty than the national assembly could comprehend, or 
France enjoy, but in the moments of frenzy, for frenzy it surely was, deposing 
Frenchmen; Frenchmen of the national razor stamp. The world was to be- 
come a republic of licentiousness in fact; a fraternity of incongruous and re- 
pelling atoms; a brotherhood of absurd principles and irreducible rules. This 
was the philosophy; this the charm; as if all nature, at the command of pre- 
sumptuous and impious Frenchmen, would at once give way; as if, to use 
the language of Fielding’s Square, the eternal fitness of things could be un- 
fitted, recreated, and now modelled. Parisian jacobin clubs were imitated 
in London. Fraternal hugs were interchanged by jacobin plenipotentiaries. 
Revolution dinners were had all over England, and revolutionary toasts drank. 
Even Dr. Price gave for his toast at one of these jubilees of preparatory com- 
motion, ‘* the parliament of England ; may it become a National Assembly !”” 
Could his meaning be mistaken? The National Assembly of France had de- 
clared for a limited monarchy, which England had. It had established, or 
rather it had prescribed upon paper, trial by jury. Was England without 
this palladium of safety? All the paper immunities which the National As- 
sembly had allowed in its declaration of rights, which were never reduced to 
practice, fell vastly short of the excellence of British enjoyment. But France 
was only in the adolescence of her work. From limited monarchy she was 
verging to unlimited devastation. She was to be a spick-and-span new _na- 
tion. All old things wereto be done away. England too was to be new-born. 
The world a republic or a desert was one of the humane dogmas. Hunted, 
pillaged, and blood-sucked, a desert it might be, but a republic, and least 
of all, a republic like that to which France was hastening, it could not be, 


To the biography is prefixed a dedication to the venerable vice 
president of the United States. It is perhaps overloaded with allusion 
to the factious politics of the day, but much of the eulogy is just and 
elegant. We cannot refrain from extracting a single paragraph of 


weil-turned and well-merited panegyric. 


The peace, which gave you a nation and crowned you with immortality, did 
not efface from the minds of your feilow citizens the just impressions whic 
your Meritorious services had stamped upon them. For twenty-one years 
you administered the government of the state! There is no eulogium of 
language that can equal the eulogium of the fact. He who ina republic like 
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ours, where a revolution had let loose the passions—where the press is licen- 
tious beyond all example—where suffrage, with few exceptions, is in every 
man’s hands—where the popular will is almost without restraint--where 
demagogues, greedy of money, avaricious of popular honour, are numerous, 
and ambitious, and like all other demagogues, hypocritical, perfidious, re- 
morseless ; in such a republic, under such circumstances, his merit must be 
great, who, without flattering the vanity of the multitude, without courting 
their capricious favours, dignifiedly retains a station so elevated for a period 
so long. I like, said Lord Mansfield, that popularity which follows, not that 
which is run after. That great man liked, I fear, what he never enjoyed. 
You, sir, more happy, enjoyed, in plenitude, that which he liked. 








SCIENCE—FOR THE YORT FOLIO. 
Boschetto, near Richmond, Dec. 17, 1809. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


I observe, with pleasure, that The Port Folio realizes an ingenious 
allegory of antiquity, which represented the Muses as sister deities, 
walking hand in hand. Your pages are sohappily diversified that every 
one of your readers, whatever his taste may be, finds in them a luxu- 
rious banquet. It is true that you particularly delight to explore the 
flowery field of elegant literature, as a sovereign his favourite domi- 
nion; yet you do not refuse to wander, with the votary of the exact 
sciences, into the fertile though unadorned regions of abstruse research. 
Possessed of versatile powers, the genius that presides over your inte- 
teresting miscellany excels in the art “‘ delectandi pariter fariterque 
docendi.” 

This well-known character of The Port Folio induces me to invite 
your attention, and that of your readers, to the contents of a small 
work, just published in Richmond, and which professes no less an ob- 
ject than to account, upon a principle entirely new, for several impor- 
tant phenomena in the physical world, and, especially, for those exhi- 
bited by the tides, the trade-winds, and the singular compound sub- 
stances, which have frequently been observed to descend from the up- 
per regions of the atmosphere on the surface of the earth, and are ge- 
nerally known under the name of falling stones. 
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The work alluded to is entitled “* A new theory of the diurnal rota- 
tion of the earth, demonstrated upon mathematical principles, fron 
the properties of the cycloid, and the epicycloid, by John Wood.” 

Beside the important curves obtained by cutting a cone in different 
manners, several curves of various origin and denominations are well- 
known to have employed the attention of the most eminent mathemati- 
cians. Such are, among others, the cycloid and the epicycloid. The la- 
bours of Paschal, Huygens, Bernouille, &c. have, in some measure, 
consecrated the cycloid, and Mr. Wood’s application of its principal 
property will, no doubt, render that curve still more celebrated, and 
more precious to science. That principal property of the cycloid is, 
that a body revolving along it describes unequal arcs in equal times; or 
(to use the very instance which has certainly given rise to all the re- 
searches on this subject, from those of Mersenne to the present theory) 
‘the top of a carriage-wheel in motion moves with greater velocity 
than the bottom.” This results from the compound motion of the wheel, 
viz: a motion round its axis, and a motion along a horizontal plane. As 
this truth stands on the strong basis of demonstration, it may be assu- 
med as a fundamental principle, the applications of which may become 
very numerous, and productive of the most satisfactory results. 

Of this important property of the cycloid, two applications only 
seem to have been made, before Mr. Wood’s ingenious idea of apply- 
ing it to the diurnal rotation of the earth. Huygens obtained a very 
desirable object by making pendulums describe cycloidal, instead of 
circular arcs; and M‘Laurin, in his account of sir Isaac’s Newton’s dis- 
coveries, determined the path of a satellite to be an epicycloid of a cer- 
tain description, arrivmg, as he himself observes, at the same result 
as the great Newton, though by a more circuitous route. 

Mr. Wood’s application, therefore, is altogether new and original. 
it consists in his considering the earth as a wheel, or, if you like it bet- 
ter, in considering the equator, and all the parallels of latitude as so 
many wheels, having a common axis, viz. the axis of the globe. The 
motion of every point on the earth’s surface is, therefore, compounded 
of two motions, a rotary motion round the axis, and a progressive mo- 
tion along the plane of the ecliptic. Hence, it follows that every such 
point must describe a curve of the epicycloidal kind. Upon this appli- 
cation the whole fabric of the author’s ingenious theory is erected. 

In the first book of his work wherein he demonstrates whatever 
belongs to the cycloid, and the epicycloid, he scarcely claims any other 
merit than that of having luminously arranged and developed the dis- 
coveries of his predecessors in the same career. Yet, even here, I ob- 
serve several corollaries, and some propositions, entirely new. The 
twelfth proposition particularly deserves attention as immediately and 
essentially connected with the inquiry. It serves to establish the ratio - 
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of any one point in the upper hemisphere to that of the point diametri- 
cally opposite; and supplies a formula which, being applied in the se- 
cond book to the motion of the earth, shows the difference of velocity 
of any point under the equator, at noon and at midnight, and at other 
corresponding hours. By this difference of velocity, the action of gra- 
vity is necessarily affected. Hence, a body is found to weigh less at 
noon than at midnight, &c. This consideration our theorist afterwards 
extends to the fluids which encompass the earth, and proves that the 
difference of gravity resulting from epicycloidal motion has upon such 
fluids an effect considerably greater than that of either the sun, or the 
moon. The Newtonian theory of the tides being, as is well known, un- 
satisfactory in some of its essential points; and the polar effusions of the 
amiable and justly celebrated St. Pierre not appearing adequate to their 
supposed effects, Mr. Wood easily evinces the insufficiency of former 
causes to account for the phenomena under consideration, and substi- 
tutes to them his fundamental principle, which, in the second chapter 
of the third book, he states to raise the tides about thirteen feet, twice 
every twenty-four hours. Tothe same cause he refers the trade-winds, 
and those stony substances whieh are said to have descended from 
Heaven. ‘hese he considers as volcanic products, projected from the 
earth and carried to an immense distance from the place of projection 
by the difference of velocity in opposite points of the globe, under the 
same parallel of latitude. 

‘Time does not permit me to abridge or condense the train of reason- 
ing used by the theorist. ‘The inquisitive are referred to the work it- 
self, where extent of research, and mathematical profundity and accu- 
racy are eminently conspicuous. 

This theory, Mr. Oldschool, though I do not yet assent to all the in- 
ferences of the author, I consider as a new and important link in the 
vast chain, which will probably constitute, at some future period, a sa- 
tisfactory ensemble of physical knowledge. Its fundamental principle 
is not a gratuitous and merely explicative hypothesis: it does not sub- 
stitute for the unknown cause of existing phenomena some obscure 
and indefinite agent, which, if not a reality, may, upon the whole, 
stand as the representative of truth. Here we have history and not 
romance. In effect, grant the diurnal and annual motion of the earth, 
every point of its surface must necessarily revolve with unequable ve- 
locity, and, of course, describe unequal arcs in equal times. And who 
will deny that difference of velocity must be attended with certain ef- 
fects? Though itself an effect, it becomes for us an important,cause, 
to which we may legitimately refer certain phenomena. And here, Mr. 
Oldschool, candour, perseverance, and patient investigation must be 
our guides. Let us spurn the fetters of antiquated error, and a servile 
acquiescence in all received doctrines—“ nudliusjurare in verba magis- 
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trz”—but let us not yield too much to the enthusiasm of novel concep- 
tions. We cannot hope to develop all the mysteries of nature, but we 
may hope continually to approximate towards the focus of complete 
philosophic illumination. Shall I confess it? Our light in many bran- 
ches of physics appears to me yet crepuscular. Let, therefore, each 
votary of science endeavour to contribute a few rays, and let those rays 
be made to converge in one point. The great Newton has observed the 
lunar and solar influences upon the tides: St. Pierre has proved alternate 
effusions from the poles: both these are demonstrated to be insufficient for 
the production of the phenomena attributed to their agency; and a new 
cause occurs to the sagacious mind of Mr. Wood. Why not admit all 
those agents as concurring in the completion of the result under consi- 
deration, the tides? Why that singular propensity of the human mind 
to refer as many effects as possible to one single cause? We call this 
simplifying, and simplicity is, according to us, the true march of nature. 
The very structure of animals and vegetables, and the complex agen- 
cy of their various organs, evince the contrary. I know that I directly 
oppose one of the rules of philosophizing: but that rule was made by 
one intent upon a theory, where a single principle predominates; and I 
may well contest its legitimacy. Even in intellectual and moral resear- 
ches, this exclusive spirit is observable. Helvetius ascribes every thing 
to education; doctor Gall of Vienna every thing to nature; and he finds 
the morality of man in certain prominences, and depressions of the 
head. Here we have the materialists, there the idealists. Many at- 
tempts have been made to refer the ‘‘ Beautiful and Sublime” each to 
a single fundamental principle. Medicine has not been free from this 
spirit of system. In short, as every religious sectary pretends to have 
God in his chapel, so every philosopher will have the truth, and the 
whole truth on his side. But this is idle digression. 

To conclude—Mr. Wood shall long be remembered in the scienti- 
fic world as having exploded the opinion hitherto generally received, 
that, every twenty-four hours, each point on the surface of the earth 
revolves from west to east, all round, with an equable motion, thereby 
describing, during every successive hour, an arc of fifteen degrees; 
and as having clearly demonstrated that each such point describes 
epicycloidal arcs, and, of course, moves with a velocity that continually 
changes. The discovery of this important fact would alone suffice to 
insure him a niche in the temple of fame. ‘The ingenious application of 
his fundamental principle to the tides, the trade-winds, and other phe- 
nomena, whether it be considered as entirely satisfactory, or only as a 
happy accession to the materials already extant for the formation of a 
general theory of nature, also entitles him to the gratitude of the learn- 
ed. Newton himself, the modest, the truly great and good Newton, 
would, no doubt, if living, think himself indebted to Mr. Wood for rec- 
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tifying aberrations which even his sublime genius could not avoid—be- 
cause it is the lot of man to err—and that Newton was diffident of the 
truth of some points in his ‘‘ Theory of Universal Gravitation,” is well 
known to those who have read his life. 
In unavoidabie haste, but with truest esteem, 
IT am, Mr. Oldschool, 
Your obedient servant and subscriber, 
L. H. GirarpDin. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


To Benjamin West, £sq. historic painter tothe king of Great Bri- 
tain, London. 
DEAR SIR, 

In reading your very sensible and entertaining letter to 
Mr. Peale, lately published in The Port Folio, I was much 
struck with the information you gave him of the limited pa- 
tronage of the art you have exercised with so much honour 
to yourself and country, in Great Britain. It led me to in- 
quire into the cause of it. I submit to your judgment the 
result of this inquiry. 

In proportion as nations become civilised and refined, 
they become artificial in every thing. Nature is banished 
from their buildings, dresses, manners, and, above all, from 
the human countenance. But even in this state, from an in- 
destructible instinct in the human mind, she does not lose 
her charms, and, in spite of fashion and habit, never fails to 
please whenever she is exhibited, particularly in the works 
of the painter and the statuary. Let us examine this prin- 
ciple by the taste of three of the nations of Europe. 

In Italy, where nature has been completely driven from 
her empire, an artificial uniformity pervades every face ; 
hence painting and statuary, which restore a part of that em- 
pire, are universally admired in that country. In France 
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nearly the same artificial uniformity appears in the human 
face, and hence her general taste for those arts, as they are 
called, which revive the knowledge and beauties of Nature 
in that preeminent part of her works. 

In Great Britain Nature still retains a large portion of 
her dominion over manners and character as expressed in 
the character. “ The Volto Sciolto, with the pensieri stretti,” 
of lord Chesterfield, is occasionally seen, it is true, in the 
higher ranks of British society, but the expressions of the un- 
derstanding and of the passions in the countenance are to be 
met with in their full force in all the middle and lower walks 
of life in the inhabitants of that country. It is for this rea- 
son that they do not crowd an exhibition room, nor spend 
large sums of money in purchasing the representations of 
thoughts and passions which are familiar to them in their 
daily intercourse with each other. The country gentleman 
stands in no need of boxes of flowering shrubs in his parlour, 
to remind him that * Nature still lives,” to use the words of 
Mr. Cowper; but they constitute a delightful part of the or- 
nament of the house of a citizen, whose eyes are met in all 
other places, with the artificial and mercenary productions 
of the hand of man. 

In support of the assertion that Nature still lives in the 
expression of the passions in Great Britain, I shall remind 
you of a fact you mentioned to me, at a late hour, by your 
hospitable fireside in the winter of 1769. Upon your landing 
at Dover, in England, after spending several years in Italy, 
the first object, you informed me, that arrested your no- 
tice was the sight of two boys fighting upon the shore. You 
beheld it, you said with great pleasure. It was an open and 
natural expression of the passion of anger, and formed a stri- 
king contrast to the composed manner in which you had been 
accustomed to see the same passion vent itself by means of 
the stiletto, and other instruments of death in the country you* 
had left. 

If the explanation I have given of the fact contained in 


vour letter be just, it will account for the little encourage- 
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ment which history painting and statuary have met with in 
the United States. We are still, in one sense of the word, 
in a state of nature, and while we possess and express so 
much of her native manner in the countenance, we stand in 
no need of copies of it. The child that is still in the lap 
of its mother, can have no relish for her face upon marble or 
canvass. By 

I am the more disposed to admit the truth of my remarks 
upon this subject, from their tendency to appreciate the twa 
imitative professions that have been mentioned, and to sug- 
gest a reason why such precious and expensive talents are 
given for the purpose of exercising them. They appear to 
have a much higher office assigned to them than simply to 
please the eye, or to pamper the pride of wealth. To restore 
the knowledge of the human countenance, defaced by folly 
and vice, the Creator of the world kindly confers upon the 
pencil and the chissel the deputy-power of creating a resem- 
blance of it, in order to remind the votaries of art, that not 
only Nature, but Nature’s God “still lives,” and that he 
continues to will the happiness of his creatures, by this repre- 
sentative mode of calling their admiration and love to the 
wisdom, variety and beauty of his original works. 

With the greatest respect and esteem for your profession- 
al talents, and personal character, I am, dear sir, 

Your sincere friend, 
A CITIZEN OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 24, 1810. 
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CORRESPONDENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


Account of French’s improvement on the Steam Engine, ina letter 
Jrom Dr. Mitchell to James Sharpless, Esq. 


TuHatT useful machinician, Daniel French, after a number of years 
study and labour in inventions, has succeeded in improving the steam 
engine, so asto make it one of the most simple machines in use. 
It is now of very little expense and work to build, compared to other 
forms of the engines now in use; and may be reckoned as one of the 
first and most important discoveries of modern American ingenuity, 
being so happily constructed that with the utmost ease it can be adapt- 
ed and accommodated to move any machinery whatever, and work in 
any situation at pleasure. 

Some of the most important features and principles of this important 
and simplified engine are the following: viz. The main cyllinder of 
the engine has two gudgeons on opposite sides on which it is suspended 
and movable. To one side of said main cyllinder is joined a small cyl- 
linder, or tube, to convey steam to each end of said main cyllinder. 
To put the piston in motion, the steam is introduced into the small 
cyllinder by a short pipe joining it at, and parallel with, the centre of 
the gudgeons on which the main cyllinder is suspended. This short 
pipe receives the end of another which joins the boiler. 

The piston rod of the main cyllinder, at its outer end, has a perfo- 
ration and receives the end of the crank of the balance wheel, to give 
it motion ; and as the crank revolves round its centre, carrying the end 
of the rod with it, it causes a vibratory motion of the main cyllinder 
on its gudgeons. In this way the great-lever beam, with its numerous 
appendages, is dispensed with, and becomes of no use. 

Steam is let in and out of the main cyllinder thus: ona straight rod 
passed into the small cyllinder are made fast two pistons, exactly fit- 
ting the bore of the cyllinder, and so situated and corresponding to two 
perforations from the small toeach end of the main cyllinder, as that 
when it is.in one situation, it admits steam in at one end and out at the 
other, and the rod with the pistons being shifted a little, reverses it, 
and lets in and out at the other ends. 

Motion is given to the rod of the cyllinder, as required, by means 
of a single lever being joined at right angles to it, one end of which le- 
ver is fixed and movable in a piece joined to one end of the main cyl- 
linder; the other end moves through and back and forward ina 
crooked and curve lined channel, slit, or groove, of such form as to 
shift or change the situation of the rod and pistons as occasion requires, 
by the vibratory motion of the cyllinders, and it may be done without 
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any lever, by having a projection on and at right angles with the length 
of the rod, the said projecting part moving in said crooked channel, 
and thus with a single rod only can be performed all the movements 
necessary to give and let off steam, and all that multiplicity of work, 
parts, and movements in other forms is dispensed with, and of no use. 
This form is admirably adapted to give motion to boats, as it can be done 
without any expense of machinery, except the steam engine, as the 
balance wheel may at the same time be the wheel to drive the boat, 
so admirably is this engine constructed. 

Mr. French expects to be able to build steam engines with equal 
power for less than one half that the other forms in use come at, and 
to make it useful for all purposes where a cheap power is wanted to 
move any kind of machinery. 


Anecdote of the late Mr. Rumsey, and remarks on the steam engine, 
in a letter from James Sharfiless, esq. to Dr. Mitchell, dated New- 
York, Oct. 3, 1809. 

DEAR SIR, 

As I expressed to you in a desultory conversation on Sunday Iast, 
several objections to the applications made by the ingenious Mr. Ful- 
ton for impelling boats by steam, which I presume you did not wholly 
comprehend, on account of my defective mode of expressing myself, I 
take the liberty of endeavouring more fully to explain myself and offer 
my reasons for the preference I give to the applications of the late Mr. 
Rumsey, in order that, if my observations should be found correct, 
some advantages may be thereby derived to society. 

The float boards of Mr. Fulton’s engine, as near as I can recollect, 
pass through the water at the rate of seven miles per hour, and it is 
to be presumed that the power of the engine would support this velo- 
city of the float boards, though the boat were at rest. Then this stri- 
king force of the boards against the water is seven at the commence- 
ment of action, but when the boat has attained its utmost velocity of 
five miles per hour, its striking force, or resistance to the water is only 
two: for when the boat has attained this uniform velocity of five miles 
per hour, the water in respect of it is passing on in the contrary direc- 
tion at five miles per hour, and the propelling power is diminished in 
the same ratio, hence it is evident that two sevenths of the power of 
Mr. Fulton’s engine would be necessary to sustain the same boat at 
five miles per hour, provided the apparatus were so constructed as to 
support a uniform action from the commencement, so that the react- 
ing inert force should be the same with whatever velocity the boat 
might be sailing at. This property I have always considered Mr, 
Rumsey’s plan to possess, which is extremely simple, ingenious, and 
philosophical. His inventions were carried into effect about twenty 
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years ago, upon a small scale, both in America and England; and 
had he not been injured in his constitution by intense study, and in his 
pecuniary circumstances by a constant change of his mechanical pur- 
suits, he probably would have enriched himself, and have been consi- 
dered as one of the greatest ornaments of his country. Drawings of 
his hydraulic inventions were laid before the society for the encourage- 
ment of arts, anda committee appointed to inspect them, and they 
were considered so ingenious and of such general importance that the 
society petitioned him to give an explanatory lecture. He appointed 
an evening ; his drawings were spread on the table; at the time ap- 
pointed the society and a number of visitants interested in mathema- 
tical and mechanical subjects, were collected ; a pause of perfect si-~ 
lence marked the genera! esteem, as the self taught philosopher ap- 
proached. He commenced with modest confidence ; but, unused to 
the sound of his own voice in public, and struck with the respectability 
of the assembly to whom he was acting as preceptor, his extreme sen- 
sibility overcame him, and a few sentences that he uttered were his 
last! He spoke no more! and the tears of general sympathy and re- 
gret were increased by the peculiar circumstances of his death. 


se 





LEVITY——-FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


In the last number of your Port Folio, I met with a meteorological 
journal, which a gentleman of this city kept of his wife’s temper—now 
supposing you not to be prejudiced in favour of either sex, I send you 
the following table in which I have noted as accurately as possible the 
variations in the temper of a husband, whose disposition you may form 
some idea of, when you have examined the table, and pronounce with- 
out much difficulty whether I live in a temperate, terrid or frigid zone. 

» Yours, &c. 


VEXATA. 
Sunday. Extremely cold. 


Monday. Moderated a litttle. 
Tuesday. Temperate aliday. 
Wednesday. Morning—inclined to storm. Afternoon—dark and gloomy. 


Thursday. Morning—very dull and heavy. Afternoon—clearec off a 
little. 


Friday. Remarkably dry and rather cold. 


Saturday. Morning—at 32°. Afternoon—sudden change to warm ; but 
towards night, frequent dlaste. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE POST-OFFICE ESTABLISHMENT. 


Wuen we look back to see what our country was a few 
years ago, and consider what it is now, we cannot fail to be 
astonished at its growth. The old world furnishes no exam- 
ple of the kind. Indeed, so rapid is the advance of improve- 
ment, that our minds are scarcely able to keep pace with its 
progress, and we are almost led to deny the evidence of our 
senses. The traveller, as he proceeds on his journey, passes 
a wilderness ; and behold! on his return, as if by magic, the 
wilderness is converted into a fruitful garden, and blossoms 
with a thousand sweets. 

One hundred years ago, the whole importations inte 
North-America did- not amount to two millions of dollars an- 
nually. Fifty years afterwards, the imports had increased to 
twenty millions of dollars ; and in 1807 the duties alone on 
imports into the United States (making no deduction for 
drawbacks) exceeded twenty-six millions of dollars! a sum 
equal to the export trade of Great Britain to all the world a 
century ago. 

Should no untoward circumstance interrupt the prosperi- 
ty of our country, a few years will place us entirely indepen- 
dent of the products of Europe, and our physical strength 
may bid defiance to the united efforts of her arms. 

Among the improvements in the United States, there is, 
perhaps, no one that has advanced more rapidly, or proved 
more extensively useful, than that of the transportation of 
the mail. There is not a man of literature or business in 
the nation who does not constantly experience its benefits. 
Yet very few give themselves the trouble to reflect a moment 
on itsimportance. In point of public utility, it holds a rank 
but little inferior to printing. Copies may be multiplied at 
the press, but, without this establishment, how limited must 
be their distribution! By the extensive and rapid transporta- 
tion of the mail, the transactions of each part of the country 
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are circulated, as if on the wings of the wind, through the 
whole. The merchant, without leaving his countinghouse, 
learns the state of the markets from Orleans to Maine, and 
gathers, in a few hours, from the arrivals at every port, the 
course of trade in Europe: while commerce derives, from 
quick and certain intelligence, a new and vigorous impulse. 

Behold yon group of eager politicians waiting the arrival 
of the mail. How frequently they inquire the time! A mi- 
nute has elapsed since it should have arrived, and their im- 
patience has become ungovernable. The lively interest exci- 
ted by its delay discovers how much it contributes to our in- 
terest or our happiness. ‘The lover, too, is indebted to this 
establishment for the favours of his absent mistress. Her 
letter is brought him, the seal yet moist, and even the kiss it 
contains has not lost all its fragrance, although an hundred 
leagues have been passed since her rosy lips impressed. it. 

Benjamin Franklin was the first superintendant of this 
department. Since the period of our revolution it has been 
constantly advancing to perfection under the direction of a 
Pickering, a Habersham, and a Granger. 

The following table will give a tolerable correct idea of 
the improvements in this department since 1793; and while 
it shows that much was done under other superintendants, it 
also proves that a great deal has been accomplished under 
the present postmaster general. It is not surprising that there 
should be some interruptions in transporting the mail which 
runs five millions of miles in the’ year. Nor is it matter of 
the least wonder, that, among two thousand postmasters there 
should be some inattentive or disobliging. But in a business 
so extensive, employing so many persons, and in which the 
least failure excites so much sensibility, it is rather singular 
that there is not a greater interruption and more cause for 
complaint. And surely itis neither generous nor just, as is 
too frequently the case, to ascribe every failure to the post- 
master general. I scorn that narrowness of spirit that denies 
to merit its reward. ‘The liberal mind will disdain to be in- 


fluenced by the spirit of party, to withhold the meed of honest 
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and well deserved praise from a public officer. In perform- 
ing the duties of post-master general, Mr. Granger has disco- 
vered those enlarged views, that liberality of sentiment, and 
that devotion to the public interest that will secure to him the 
approbation of every man whose good will is worth possess- 


ing. 
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COURT OF FASHION FOR NOVEMBER 1809. i 
Although fashion has not yet decidedly entered on her gay | 
career for the ensuing winter, yet has her way been marked out él 
and made known, to a select few of her favourite votaries and cho- ti 
sen servants. ‘The capricious goddess, ambitious of universal ff 
sway, has however forbidden the production of her several novel- 7 
tres until our favourite watering places, and other summer retreats, mw 


shall have delivered up their fair visitants, andthe influxof rank and 
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fashion have become greater, that her range may be wider and more 
diffusive. 

For the out-door costume, pelisses have taken place of every 
other species of covering. Velvet is the favourite article used in 
their construction. ‘They are made forthe most partin the wrap 
form, of a walking length, fitting with such minute exactness to 
the shape as to require the hand of a very skilful milliner; with 
high plain collars variously wrought in gold, silver, and coloured 
chenille, confined to the waist with a band of gymp net and small 
square steel buckle. Gold and silver borderings ought only to be 
seen on those who have the convenience of a carriage; light edg- 
ings in chenille may be worn with propriety by such as more fre- 
quently indulge in the pleasure of walking; but the simple swans- 
down trimming we are assured will be of more elegant and lasting 
adoption. The swans-down tippet will also be considered by our 
fashionables as an almost indispensible appendage to the promen- 
ade dress, The Roman mantle, in orange, scarlet, or blue Georgi- 
an cloth, edged with a narrow gold tape, is a very graceful and 
convenient defence against the night air. 

The Theresa handkerchief, in fine sprigged muslin trimmed 
with lace, or of white satin ornamented with swans-down, cut round 
behind, with a small collar meeting before, sloped off from the 
shoulder, and falling in long ends about twelve inches below the 
waist, forms a graceful finish to the evening dress. 

Morning and walking gowns are still made high in the neck 
without collars, but with long sleeves, finished with a plain hem, 
and worn with large coraln ecklaces and bracelets. We have ob- 
served several in the corded cambric, in imitation of the corded 
sarsnet, confined in at the waist with a correspondent ribband. The 
straw striped muslin is likewise a favourite article, in this style of 
dress. In the afternoon, or intermediate rank of dress, the bosoms 
of gowns are either cut low and square, in the Egyptian. manner, 
or made high, after the costume of the Romans, with a plain fall- 
ing collar of antique lace; the sleeves are worn long and not trans- 
parent. Imperial and coloured bombazeens, with broad satin strip- 
ed sarsnets, are well adapted to this class of attire ; with this dress 
is very appropriately worn the Roman mantle, or swans-down 
tippet. 

In full or evening dress the bosoms of the gowns are made low 
and square, the backs high and wide, laced up behind, the sleeves 
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moderately short and plain, if in sarsnet they are much trimmed 
with swans-down; the newest and most becoming front has two 
stars of Gothic lace let in on the bosom; we have observed but 
few trains. ‘The bottoms of the dresses are much ornamented by 
an embroidery in natural flowers, wrought with lambs-wool; the 
geranium pattern, and the holly berries has a very pleasing effect. 

The Jubilee uniform is garter-blue net, worn over white satin, 
ornamented with gold. We must here remark, that this dress 
will be considered by no means elegant after the joyous event it 
is meant to celebrate, and will be entirely laid aside by our 
fashionable fair. The emroidered cestus, and gymp net band, 
with diamond buckles, are the most approved ornaments for the 
waist; the satin sash has tassels attached to the ends. 

A lady justly celebrated not less for her taste than rank and beau- 
ty, very lately appeared in a dress which we think we never saw 
equalled for its elegant simplicity. It was composed of beautiful 
shell lace, wreathed round the figure, without cutting, sligh‘ly con- 
fined together, forming the petticoat, giving the effect of a hoop 
without its grotesque and unnatural appearance; the body and 
sleeves were of the same material, with a small intermixture of 
frosted satin ; it was worn over a very pale pink satin slip. White 
kid Grecian sandals, embroidered in silver, adorned her feet. 
Her gloves were of white kid, very short, and in her hand she 
held a silver tiffany fan. But the style of her hair was more pe- 
culiarly adapted to the charming air and turn of her features ; it 
was combed backin a light wave, g-/a-Sapipho, closely turned up be- 
hind, and confined by a diamond comb in the form of a shell ; two 
diamond bodkins were placed transverse through her hair; her 
necklace was of brilliants, and in her ears she wore small brilliant 
snaps, with pearl drops. Another lady we observed richly dressed 
in oriental silk, her ornaments were pearl and ruby. 

Within the last few days we have observed a few variegated 
straw hats with long shaded ostrich feathers. ‘The intermixture 
of satin and lace in caps and hats is now become too general to 
meet with fashionable approbation. The Spanish hat and Turkish 
cap have now a decided perference ; they are mostly made in vel- 
vet, or rich eastern silk, worn up on the left side, ornamented with 
two or three small undressed ostrich feathers, if for the promenade, 
of the same colour as the hat. The Brunswick mob and hive cap, 
VoL. III. Hh 
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with small bunches of geranium, or fancy flowers, are becoming 
head-dresses for the morning. 

The fascinating simplicity in the mode of wearing the hair 
still prevails. In full dress few curls are to be seen, it is combed 
lightly back in front, and closely twisted up behind, or banded 
round the head after the Grecian manner. The diamond bodkin 
is the newest and most esteemed ornament for the hair; itis a 
gold pin, with a head about an inch long studded with diamonds 
or other jewels, and is much used for confining the lace veil and 
Turkish handkerchief to the head ; small bunches of foil flowers 
of the ruby or emerald colour, are just introduced, placed over the 
left side, and worn with a very pleasing effect. 

No variety has taken place in the shoes since our last. The 
Grecian sandal is very generally worn by our elegantes, it is most- 
ly embrodered in silver, coloured bugle, and foil ; rosettes are 
often seen to adorn the slipper. 

Jewellery is far more worn than during the last month. Neck- 
laces in ruby, emerald, garnet, and coral, seem to have the prefer- 
encee Pearls and diamonds are much intermixed. The diamond 
snap, with pearl clasp, is the prevailing ornament for the ear. 
Buckles are sometimes seen on the shoes, we hope it will gain 
ground, as it is certainly a very elegant addition to the foot. 

The prevailing colours are garter-blue, amaranthus, amber and 
geranium. ‘Lhe most fashionable mixtures Spanish-green, 


amaranthus shot with white, red, and brown. 
La Belle Assemblée. 








ACCOUNT OF THE SPANISH CORTES. 


Av order has been issued in the name of Ferpinanp VII, 
respecting the convocation of the cortes, which is represented as 
‘being “ the most important object that can or ought to employ 
the supreme junta.”” The executive council of Spain seems at 
last to be convinced of the necessity of this measure, which has 
been so repeatedly urged as indispensible to the salvation of the 
country. A short explanation of the constitution and the dutier 
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of the Spanish cortes, will show the importance of this ancient 


Spanish senate. 
It is not generally known, but it is afact of great consequence, 


and highly honourable to the intelligence and spirit of the Spanish 
nation, that the representatives of the commons formed aconstituent 
part in the supreme assemblies of that kingdom a century before 
they were admitted to that rank in the other European nations. 
Zurita mentions a convention of the cortes inthe year 1133, at 
which the frocuradores de las cindades y villas were present. 

The cortes was composed of the nobility, the clergy, and the 
representatives of the cities. ‘They were the depositaries of 
the legislative government, the executive being confided to the 
king, under the inspection, however, in some provinces at least, of 
the justiza, or supreme judge, who, like, the ephori with the 
Lacedemonians, was the protector of the people, and the controler 
of the prince. 

From Gil Gonzales de Avila, who gives the writ of summons 
to the town of Abula, in 1390, we learn that bishops, dukes, mar- 
quisses, the masters of the three military orders, as Condes and 
Ricos Hombres, were required to attend the cortes. The cities 
sending members on that occasion were 48 in number, and their 
representatives 125. These places commissioned more or fewer 
members to discharge their important functions in that assem- 
bly, according to their rank and dignity, which appears to have 
been nearly in proportion to their population. : 

There was one regulation which, in modern times at least, 
would be extremely embarrassing: no law could pass without the 
assent of every individual of the cortes. Its powers were prodi- 
giously extensive ; without its permission no tax could be imposed, 
no money could be coined, and no war could either be commenced 
or terminated. It governed all the inferior courts, redressed all 
grievances, and inspected every department of public administra- 
tion. The King could neither prorogue nor dissolve it, and its ses- 
sion continued during forty days. or several centuries prior to 
the 14th it met anually, but subsequently to that fieriod biennially. 
Those who afiplied for relief to the cortes did not afifroach that as- 
sembly as lowly sufiplicants and humble pfretitioners, but they demand- 
ed its assistance as the birthright of freemen. 

It is well known that until the time of Ferdinand and Isabella 
at the close of the fifteenth century, the kingdoms of Leon, Cas- 
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tile, and Arragon, were not united. From the silence of the his- 
torians of the two former, as to the powers and duties of the cortes, 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we are under the ne- 
cessity of resorting to the annals of Arragon to supply the defici- 
ency, but it is probable that we shall commit no material error in 
supposing that these contemporaneous establishments were simi- 
lar in the extent of their powers and privileges. 

The cortes of Arragon not only opposed the attempts of their 
kings to increase their revenues and extend their prerogatives, 
but they claimed and exercised for some time the extraordinary 
power of appointing the officers of his household, as well as the 
member of the council. Thecortes looked with a jealous eye up- 
on the military authority, and in order to control it raised troops 
under its own immediate orders, and nominated persons who 
were to command them. Inthe year 1503, an act of the cortes is 
on record, conceding to the king permission to appoint officers for 
a body of troops destined to be employed in Italy. 

Weare told that the cortes of Arragon were violently atten- 
tive to all the ceremonies sanctioned by antiquity, in their proceed- 
ings, and the following remarkable fact is stated in support of the 
allegation :—** According to the the established laws and customs 
of Arragon no foreigner had liberty to enter the hall in which the 
cortes assembled. Ferdinand, in the year 1481, appointed his 
Queen, Isabella, regent of the kingdom, while he was absent du- 
ring the course of the campaign. The laws required that a re- 
gent should take the oath of fidelity in presence of the cortes; but 
as Isabella was a foreigner, before she could be admitted the 
cortes through it necessary to pass an act, authorising the ser- 
jeant-porter to open the door of the hall to allow her to enter.”’ 


Political Review. 
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NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


ArT the election of officers for the ensuing year, the fol- 
lowing persons were chosen: 


Egbert Benson, President. 

*Gouverneur Morris, 1st Vice President. 
*De Witt Clinton, Qnud do. 

Samuel Miller, Corresponding Secretary. 
John Pintard, Recording do. and Librarian. 
Charles Wilkes, 7reasurer. 

William Johnson 7 
Samuel L. Mitchell 
John Mason 

David Hosack S Standing Committee. 
John M‘Kesson 

G lian C. Verplanck 
Anthony Bleecker PF 





Tue following persons were elected Honorary Members 
of the society : 


George Clinton, Vice President of the United States. 
Lindley Murray, of York, (England). 

Rev. Dr. John Eliot 

Rev. Dr. Jedediah Morse é Boston. 

Rev. Timothy Alden 

George Gibbs, Rhode Island. 

Doctor William S. Johnson 

Rev. Dr. Benjamin ‘Trumbull g Connecticut. 
Noah Webster 

Doctor Samuel Bard, Vew- York. 

Doctor Benjamin Rush 

Doctor Caspar Wister é Philadelphia. 

Charles B. Brown 

Doctor David Ramsay, Charleston, South Carolina. 


This society was instituted in 1805, and incorporated in 1809. It 
consists at present of about sixty members, and has made considerable 
progress in the establishment of a library and cabinet, which are de- 
posited in an apartment of the Government House of the suite of rooms 
occupied by the Academy of Arts, appropriated to their use. 

The objects of this highly useful and laudable society are more 
particularly detailed in the following address: 





* Right Rev. Bishop Moore 
Salen Livingston Resigned. 
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The address of the New-York Historical Society. 


Having formed an association, which has since been incorporated, 
for the purpose of discovering, procuring and preserving whatever may 
relate to the natural, civil, literary, and ecclesiastical history of our 
country, and particularly of the state of New-York, we solicit the aid of 
the liberal, patriotic and learned, to promote the objects of our institu- 
tion. 

The utility of societies for the advancement of science, has been so 
fully proved by the experience of the most enlightened nations of Eu- 
rope, and by that of our own country, that there can be no need, at this 
time, of any formal arguments in support of their claim to public pat- 
ronage. But it may be observed, that, in this state, if we except the 
Agricultural Society, there is no association for the purposes of general 
knowledge ; and the want of regular, minute, and authentic history of 
New-York, renders the combined efforts of individuals for that object 
more peculiarly necessary. 

It is well known that many valuable manuscripts and papers rela- 
tive to the history of our country remain in the possession of those who, 
though unwilling to entrust them toa single person, yet would cheerful- 
ly confide them to a public institution, in whose custody they would be 
preserved for the general benefit of society. ‘To rescue from the dust 
and obscurity of private repositories such important documents, as are 
liable to be lost or destroyed, by the indifference or neglect of those into 
whose hands they may have fallen, will be a primary object of our at 
tention. . 

The paucity of materials, and the extreme difficulty of procuring 
such as relate tothe first settlement and colonial transactions of this 
state, can be fully perceived by those only who have meditated on the 
design of erecting an historical monument of those events, and have cal- 
culated the nature and amount of their resources: for without the aid 
of original records and authentic documents, history will be nothing 
more than a well-combined series of ingenious conjectures and amusing 
fables. ‘The cause of truth is interesting to all men, and those who 
possess the means, however small, of preventing error, or of elucidating 
obscure facts, will confer a benefiton mankind by communicating them 
to the world. 

Not aspiring to the higher walks of general science, we shall con- 
fine the range of our exertions to the humble task of collecting and pre- 
serving whatever may be useful to others in the different branches of 
historical inquiry. We feel encouraged to follow this path by the ho- 
nourable example of the Massachusetts Society, whose labours will 
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abridge those of the future historian, and furnish a thousand lights to 
guide him through the dubious track of unrecorded time. Without aim- 
ing to be rivals, we shall be happy to cooperate with that laudable in- 
stitution in pursuing the objects of our common researches ; satisfied if, 
in the end, our efforts shall be attended with equal success. 

Our inquires are not limited to a single state, or district, but extend 
to the whole continent ; and it will be our business to diffuse the informa- 
tion we may collect in such manner as will best conduce to general in- 
struction. As soon as our collection shall be sufficient to form a volume, 
and the funds of the society will admit, we shall commence publication, 
that we may better secure our treasures by means of the press, from 
the corrosions of time and the power of accident. 

That this object may be sooner and more effectually attained, we 
request that all who feel disposed to encourage our design will transmit, 
as soon as convenient, to the Society— 

Manuscripts, records, pamphlets, and books relative, tothe histo 
ry of this country, and particularly to the points of inquiry 
subjoined. 

Orations, sermons, essays, discourses, poems and tracts; deliver- 
ed, written, or published on any public occasion, or which concern any 
public transaction, or remarkable character or event. 

Laws, journals, copies of records, and proceedings of congresses, 
legislatures, general assemblies, conventions, committees of safety, 
secret committes for general objects, treaties and negotiations with 
any Indian tribes, or with any state or nation. 

Proceedings of ecclesiastical conventions, synods, general assem- 
blies, presbyteries, and societies of all denominations of christians. 

Narratives of missionaries, and proceedings of missionary societies. 

Narratives of Indian wars, battles and exploits; of the adventures 
and sufferings of captives, voyagers and travellers. 

Minutes and proceedings of societies for the abolition of slavery, 
and the transactions of societies for political, literary, and scientific 
purposes. 

Accounts of universities,. colleges, academies, and schools; their 
origin, progress, and present state. 

Topographical descriptions of cities, towns, counties and districts, 
at various periods, with maps, and whatever relates to the progressive 
geography of the country. 

Statistical tables—tables of diseases, births and deaths, and of 
population; of meteorological observations and facts relating to climate. 

Accounts of exports and imports at various periods, and of the ant 
gress of manufactures and commerce. 

Magazines, reviews, newspapers, and other periodical publica- 
tions, particularly suc’: as appeared antecedent to the year 1783. 
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Biopraphical memoirs and anecdotes of eminent and remarkable 
persons in America, or who have been connected with its settlement 
or history. 

Original essays and disquisitions oy the natural, civil, literary, or 
ecclesiastical history of any state, city, town or district. 

As the society intend to form a library and cabinet, they will grate- 
fully receive specimens of the various productions of the American 
continent and of the adjacent islands, and such animal, vegetable and 
mineral subjects as may be deemed worthy of preservation. Donations 
also of rare and useful books and pamphlets, relative to the above 
objects, will be thankfully accepted, and all communications duly no- 
ticed in the publications of the society. 


JOHN PINTARD, Recording Sec’y. 





Sefitember 15th, 1809. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE TABLE D’HOTE, NO. II. 
Seria cum jocis, 


A profile of Ambition. 

What, my dear reader, would you say, if you were to see one of our 
first merchants, worth half a million of dollars, go into the market 
house, and pilfer in the face of day the few cents and half cents belong- 
ing to one of the pepperpot women, which was her whole fortune, in- 
tended for carrying on her trade, and supporting her family? Would 
you not be struck with astonishment, and hardly believe the evidence 
of your eyes—or, if you did, would you not suppose that a most awful 
mental derangement had taken place, and destroyed the great mer- 
chant’s faculties, and that he ought to be conveyed to Bedlam, there to 
await the return of his faculties ? Doubtless. Yet circumstances of this 
character unceasingly occur in history, and without exciting surprise 
or horror, in consequence of their frequency. 

When the mighty Catharine of Russia, whose territories extended 
across nearly half the globe, partitioned Poland, plundered Sweden, 
piratically seized upon the Crimea, and, at the time she was actually 
tottering upon the brink of the grave, swindled the poor duke of Cour- 
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land out of the whole of his territories, what was that but the mer- 
chant stealing the cents from the pepperpot woman? What else was 
Prussia’s seizure of Dantzic? And whatelse the seizure of Franche 
Compte and Alsace by Louis XIV? I might fill half the pages of The 
Port Folio,were I to narrate even a moderate portion of the occurrences 
of this description to be found in history. 

A sack full of heads. 

The first enterprise by which the ferocious Suwarrow distinguished 
himself, was in a battle between the Russians and Turks. He darted 
into the enemies’ ranks—stabbed a number of Janissaries—cut off their 
heads—filled a large sack with them, and carried it to his general, at 
whose feet he emptied out the contents. 


Turkish science. 

Niebuhr, in his travels in Egypt, states that a Turkish merchant 
in Alexandria, having taken one of his instruments to look through, 
and perceived that the city appeared turned upside down, spread a 
report that he was going to overturn it. The report reached the 
governor, and excited alarm. The Janissary who had formerly car- 
ried his apparatus, would not any longer accompany him, for fear of 
being compelled to take part in his dangerous projects. 

A man of refinement. 

Korsakof, one of the favourites of Catharine II of Russia, having 
been suddenly raised from the station of a sergeant, to 2 level with the 
first nobility of the empire, was given to understand that it was neces- 
sary to his dignity to provide a library in his palace. He accordingly 
sent for a bookseller, whom he ordered to furnish him with a library, 
and showed him the room destined for the purpose. The bookseller 
asked him for instructions what kind of books he preferred. The man 
of erudition informed him that he left that part of the affair to his dis- 
cretion—‘‘ Only,” says he, “‘ let me have large books at the bottom— 
and smaller and smaller up to the top. This is the way they stand in 
the empress’s library.” ‘The bookseller, highly rejoiced at finding so 
complaisant a customer, went to his warehouse, where he selected old 
folio commentaries, and lectures on German jurisprudence, which had 
lain there musty for perhaps half a century. These he had handsomely 
bound and decorated, so as to make a splendid figure, with which 
Korsakof was highly delighted. He paid a liberal price for the trum- 
pery. See Tooke’s Catharine, vol. ti. 

VoL. Itt. I! 
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The surgeon outwitted. 
As Bibo one night lay dead drunk in the street, 
He was put in a sack by a comical cheat ; 
Who carried the sot to a surgeon straightway, 
Saying “‘ here is a corpse. Let me quick have my pay.” 
Dick Forceps, delighted, presented a guinea: 
Away went the rogue, glad, he’d quizz’d the poor ninny. 
As he started, the toper ’gan open his eyes, 
Crying, ‘‘ Damme! more grog!” to the surgeon’s surprise. 
‘** You rascal,” says Forceps, ‘* come instantly back, 
Return me my money. Take your sot and your sack. 
See, the fellow’s alive.”—“ ’Tis the better, parbleu: 
You may kill when you want him. So, Forceps, adieu.” 


A gentle admonition for a frrince—not ‘* suaviter in modo.” 

Potemkin, favourite and prime minister at the court of Petersburg, 
in discourse at his own table pronounced some witticisms, which at- 
tracted the attention of his guests, and excited merriment. Perceiv- 
ing that prince Volkonsky clapped his hands, he rose up, took him 
by the collar, gave him several blows with his fist, saying, ‘‘ what! do 
you applaud me as if I were a buffoon?” then turning to the Austrian 
general Jordis, who was also at the table, ‘ There, general!’ said he, 
‘ that is the way to treat this sort of scoundrels.’ To such readers as 
may be inclined to doubt the truth and correctness of this trait of re- 
finement and “ attention to the graces,” it may not be improper to state 


that it rests upon the very respectable authority of Tooke, author of 
the History of Catharine II. 


Religious liberty. 

Tt is a most extraordinary circumstance, that almost the only na- 
tion in Christendom, where religious liberty was enjoyed on its proper 
broad and liberal basis, during the latter part of the last century, was 
the most barbarous and uncivilized. During the whole of the long and 
very successful reign of Catharine II, which extended from 1762 to 
1796, there was no instance throughout her almost boundless domi- 
nions, of a human being having suffered any pains, penalties, disquali- 
fications, or disadvantages, on the ground of his religious opinions! 
Religion in Russia was, as it ought to be every where, but so frequent- 
ly is not, regarded entirely as an affair between the Creator and his 
creatures, unless it was perverted into acts disturbing the public tran- 
quillity. ‘Then, as was right and proper, the civil authority interfered, 

This was before the United States, by their constitution in 1787, 
established liberty of conscience on the glorious basis whereon it proud- 
ly rests in this cauntry 
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ce 
When Catharine was applied to by intolerant courtiers, to punish 


heretics and schismatics, she humorously observed, ‘‘ Poor wretches, 
since we know that they are to suffer so much and so long in the world 
to come, it is but reasonable that we should endeavour by all means to 
make their situation here as comfortable to them as we can.” 

Alas! what a contrast between this glorious state of things and the 
miserable policy of a large portion of the rest of Europe, in which the 
penalties and disqualifications imposed by unjust and cruel laws on the 
professors of religions different from that established by law, make 
nearly as formidable an appearance as the criminal code itself! 

A nice calculation. A single drop of blood. | 

When that infamous, and, for France, that fatal measure, the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, and the suppression of the religion of 
the hugonots, was in contemplation, Louvois, the unfeeling minister of 
a cruel king, persuaded Louis XIV to believe that there would be so. 
little difficulty in its execution, that it would not cost a@ single drop of 
blood! His opinion was believed, and his cursed advice followed. His- 
tory bears witness to the folly and the wickedness of the calculation; 
and testifies how many rivers of blood it made flow, and what an infi- 
nity of horror and misery it produced. 

Scrupiles of conscience. 

Louis XIV having given orders to the duke of Orleans to undertake 
an embassy to Spain, was informed that he intended to take in his suite 
a man whose mother was a notorious jansenist, and who was in conse- 
quence suspected of belonging to that sect. The king sent for the am- 
bassador, and inquired if the report was true, as he could not in that 
case allow the person togo. The duke said he knew nothing as to the 
religious opinions of the mother: but that the son was so far from being 
a jansenist, that he was actually an atheist. Is it possible? says the 
king. And may I rely upon what you say? In that case he may go 
with you.” Mem. St. Simon, tom. iv. p. 153. 


Extravagant use of cosmetics. 


In Spain, according to madame d’Aunoy, about the beginning of, 


the eighteenth century, the ladies ‘‘daubed themselves so immode- 
rately with red and white paint as to excite disgust in foreigners, who 
were not accustomed to the sight. They laid the rouge not only upon 
their cheeks, but’ likewise upon their hands and fingers, their fore- 
heads and shoulders, and made themselves eyebrows, which resem- 
bled a fine thread of hair. The quantity of paint with which they be- 
smeared the whole face,.was supposed to be the reasop why the Spa- 
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nish ladies did not kiss in saluting; as the lips of the one would have 
been painted, and the beauty of the other impaired.” 


Spectacles for ladies. 
At the same period, according to the same writer, no Spanish lady 
was fuli dressefl without a large pair of spectacles. The more distin- 
guished was the rank of the party, the larger were the spectacles. 


Stufiendous wickedness. 

It is probable that in the annals of the world there can hardly be 
found a more horrible instance of wickedness than was exhibited on 
the 12th of September 1776, in the town of Zurich in Switzerland. A 
general communion had been appointed for that day at the cathedral 
church there, at which many thousands were expected to par- 
ticipate. ‘The wine was prepared the evening before: and a diaboli- 
cal miscreant, a grave-digger, of the name of Wirtz, infused poison in 
it, with a view of making business for himself. Very fortunately, the 
taste of the wine was nauseous, and therefore after a portion of the 
people had communicated, the rest declined incurring any danger. 
The discovery, however, was made toolate for many of them, who 
perished miserable victims of the avarice and cruelty of the monster 
who had recourse to such horrible means of enriching himself. He 
was tried, found guilty, and executed. 


Humanity. 
« The quality of mercy is not strained.” 

During the war between Russia and Turkey, which was termina- 
ted in 1774, by the peace of Kainardgi, the Greeks of the Morea re- 
volted from the Turks, and joined the Russians. After peace was 
restored, it was actually debated in the Turkish divan, whether or not 
the whole Greek nation should be exterminated as a punishment for 
their rebellion. ‘This barbarous measure was on the point of being 
carried into execution. The celebrated captain Basha prevented it 
from being adopted—but not by any arguments drawn from the cri- 
minality or inhumanity of the measure—but from a motive of more 
potent influence with the divan. “ If,”’ says he, ‘‘we massacre all the 
Greeks, we shall lose the capitation they pay us.” ‘This argument 
was irresistible, and rescued the miserable descendants of Solon, Ly- 
curgus, Plato, Themistocles, and Miltiades from impending destruc- 
tion, Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 


Blasphemous adulation. 
A thesis was dedicated to Louis XIV, in which that proud and ar- 
rogant monarch was absolutely compared with the Divinity. The 
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bishop of Meaux was consulted on the propriety of its publication. 

He disapproved of it, and was of opinion it ought to be suppresed. 

With this opinion the king was not quite satisfied, and sent it to the 

college of Sorbonne for the decision of the faculty there. They pro- 

nounced the same sentence upon the sycophantic and blasphemous 

performance as the bishop had done. It was accordingly suppressed. 
Gallantry. 

Formerly when a lady was bled in Spain, her Jover purchased of 
the surgeon, at a high price, bandages or any cloth on which the blood 
had fallen. 

Intoxication. 

In the seventeenth century, intoxication was regarded in so odious 
a point of light in Spain, that if one person accused another of it, no- 
thing less than the slanderer’s life would satisfy the party traduced. 
And “a man who was proved to have been but once drunk, was for 
life incapacitated from appearing as a witness in a Court of justice.” 

Beauties of poetry. 

There is now before me a work announced in London for sale, se 
late as 1806, by Longman, Hurst, Rees and Orme, of which the title 
is ** A select collection of epitaphs and monumental inscriptions,” 
from which I venture to make a few extracts for the edification of 
serious, and amusement of merry readers, not doubting but both de- 
scriptions will be struck with admiration at the sublimity of the re- 
spective writers, and the very refined taste of the collector. 


| St. Dunsian’s, Stefiney. 
Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, 
Spittlefield’s weaver—and that’s all. 


In St. Giles, in the Fields. 
Full south this stone four foot, doth lie, 
His father John, and grandsire Henry 
Thornton, of Thornton in Yorkshire bred, 
Where lives the fame of Thornton being dead. 
On Thomas Huddlestone. 
Here lies Thomas Huddlestone. Reader, dont smile, 
But reflect while this tombstone you view, 
That Death, who kill’d him, in a very short while 
Will huddle a stone upon you. 
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In Wrexham Church-yard. 
Here lies interr’d beneath these stones, 
The beard, the flesh, and eke the bones, 
Of Wrexham clerk, old David Jones. 


In Grantham Church-yard. 
John Palfryman, which lieth here, 
Was aged twenty-four year ; 

And near this place his mother lies ; 
Also his father—when he dies. 


In Biddeford Church-yard, Devon. 
‘The wedding-day appointed was, 
And wedding clothes provided ; 
Before the nuptial day, alas! 
He sicken’d—and he die did. 


If these “‘ elegant extracts in verse,” do not convince the reader 
of the utility and excellence of this work, I am fearful I should be to« 
tally unsuccessful were I to quote half the book: and therefore I shall 
close with the sublime lesson conveyed in the last line, on the transito- 
riness of all sublunary things, so strikingly illustrated in the hasty 
movements of this young man, who would not wait even till the nuptial 
day to have the pleasure of putting on his wedding clothes, but ‘* die 
did,” ‘* alas! before,” that blissful period arrived. 


a a 


Improvement of the English language. 

The improvements which are daily ushered to the world in our 
vernacular tongue afford reason to hope that it must soon arrive at the 
acmé of perfection. With a great many of our wise folk, the old, ab- 
surd word forget is given over to oblivion, and the sonorous and ele- 
gant word dis-rememéer has completely taken its place. Ask one of 
these men any question to which he cannot return a ready answer, 
and he informs you that he dzs-rememéers. 

Another announces that he has a large track of land for sale, 
which he will be glad to dispose of on very reasonable terms. 

Another states in a gazette, that Mrs. A. B. the relic of Mr. T. B. 
has been married to Mr. C. D. 


‘There are several, who calculate time as they calculate their cash— 
perhaps in consequence of the adage of Poor Richard—7Zime is money. 
One of these persons tells his friend, he has no doubt of returning 
home i the value of a week, or a month. 
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A worthy friend of mine, when settling accounts which correspond 
ed exactly, was accustomed to rejoice that they had clashed so well 
torether. 

But the most excellent of the whole list isthe word allow. An 
erator, after expatiating largely upon a subject, with very great con- 
fidence, gravely informs his auditors, that it is a subject of which he 
allows himself to be a competent judge. He deems it quite unneces- 
sary to make any inquiry whether or not other people be willing to a+ 
dow his claim. 


Unexampled liberality. 


The whole history of the world cannot, or I am much deceived, 
produce an instance of liberality which will bear comparison with 
what Iam going to narrate. 

By the last treaty of peace between Russia and Turkey, concluded 
anno 1792, it was stipulated that the Ottoman Porte was to pay Catha- 
rine II the enormous sum of twelve millions of piastres, as an indemni- 
fication for the expenses of the war. When the ratifications were 
exchanged, Bezborodko, the Russian plenipotentiary, signified tothe 
Turkish minister, that he had orders from his sovereign to renounce 
the claim to that payment, which he did accordingly, and directly 
gave an acquittance in full for this immense sum of money. 

When I call this an act of “ unexampled liberality,” I am well 
aware that monarchs have sometimes bestowed on their minions, in a 
sudden fit of what they called generosity, money and estates to per- 
haps an equal amount. But these cases I do not consider as exceptions, 
They are merely instances of prodigality and vitious extravagance. 

Vanity and folly. 


« For every fool finds reason to be proud, 
Though hissed and hooted by the pointing crowd.” 


In regarding human nature attentively, and examining its follies 
and weaknesses, I know of none more general, more absurd, or more 
inconvenient in its consequences, than that morbid sensibility, which 
makes us resent as an affront or insult the slightest hint at any of our 
defects or imperfections, even when made with the most friendly view. 
It would appear as if we supposed that those who take the pains to 
admonish us of any of our follies or vices, actually created them. We 
every day meet with men highly respectable, who have defects in 
their manners, in their address, or their conduct, which they have 
borne with them probably from their early days, and which have 
grown with their growth, and have constantly subjected them to ridi- 
cule even among their friends, and worse than ridicule among others, 
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Yet from the morbid sensibility I have stated, on the one hand, or a 
very erroneous idea of politeness on the other, no person dares to draw 
their attention to the disease, or to point out a remedy. 

Let me, reader, draw you a portrait. It is, if I err not, a likeness 
of a large portion of mankind—probably of you, and full as probably of 
myself who undertake to write a lecture on the subject. Behold that 
person, sumptuously attired, proceeding to a ball-room, to display 
himself to the best advantage. Unfortunately there is upon his arm a 
piece of ordure, equally offensive to the eye and to the olfactory nerves 
of those whom he encounters. It isso conspicuously placed, that it 
cannot escape the attention of the most cursory examiner. A friend 
perhaps advances, takes off his hat, bows, and is about to advise him 
to remove the filth. Instead of returning him thanks for his kindness, 
he flies intoa passion—repels his friend—and perhaps repays him with 
as much undeserved insult, as if, instead of wishing the removal of the 
offensive matter, he had actually thrown it upon his arm. 

This is, you will doubtless say, ridiculous—truly ridiculous. Yet 
it is man’s every day habit. Few of us can boast an exemption. The 
blemishes which we are all afflicted with, are the ordure—and not on 
our clothes, but on our characters and conduct, of infinitely more im- 
portance. Yet we frighten away every person who would kindly help 
us to remove the odious incumbrance. What folly! what madness! 

Some of the most envenomed animosities that I have ever known, 
have arisen from friendly advices, obtruded on persons whose follies 
were a town-talk, and known to all the world but themselves. 

A dreary wilderness. 

Hearne, who was employed nearly forty years ago to travel in search 
of a water communication between the English settlements at Baffin’s 
Bay, and the Pacific Ocean, travelled from the sixth of November 
1770, till the twenty-second of January 1771, seventy-seven days, and 
several hundred miles, without meeting a human being! During his 
journey, he was several times obliged to fast two days and two nights— 
twice upwards of three days—and once nearly seven days, during 
which he and his companions tasted nothing but a few cranberries, 
scraps of old leather, burned bones, and water. When the Indians, he 
says, are in this extremity, they sacrifice such parts of their leather 
dress as they can best spare. 


“6 A sailor’s life’s a life of wo.” 
In a parish in Norway, on the sea coast, for forty years there did 
not die above ten grown men. The rest, mostly fishermen and pilots, 
were drowned. 
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A magnificent road. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, in his royal commentaries, gives an account 
of the noblest road upon record. He states jt as extending the whole 
length of Peru, not far short of two thousand miles in length, and twen- 
ty-five in breadth. It is perfectly straight and level throughout, al- 
though its course is over prodigious rocks and mountains, and immense 
vallies. The two former were cut through, and the latter filled up. It 
had been executed many hundred years before his time, and was still 
in an excellent state of preservation. 


High pirices. 

The author to whom I referred in the last passage, says that in 
1557, an ass sold in Cuzco, for four hundred ducats—in 1554, a goat 
for one hundred ducats—and a sow and pig for sixteen hundred pieces 
of eight. How highly would our farmers be delighted with such mar- 
kets! 


Cogent and benevolent reasons of state. 

The civilized parts of the world sometimes believe that in the croo- 
ked paths of state policy they have no rivals among the savages. This 
is a most egregious error. I state a case in full proof. Captain Vancou- 
ver, in his voyage round the world, states that the king of Otaheite, 
meditating the conquest of the neighbouring islands, informed him 
that it was highly necessary for the comfort and happiness of the peo- 
ple at large, that over the whole group of islands there should be but 
one soveriegn. How humane, how benevolent! Could Louis XIV, be- 
fore he ravaged the Palatinate, Catharine II, before the capture of Is- 
mail, or Frederic, previous to the seizure of Silesia, have devised a 
more unanswerable justification of their conduct! 


Another hero—with a sound argument. 

Genghiscan, who is said to have destroyed four millions of men, be- 
ing about to make an irruption into China, published a manifesto, in 
which he condescended to acquaint the world with his motives. His 
principal plea was the injuries inflicted upon Azs ancestors by the Chi- 
nese! 
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ORIGINAL POETRY FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO A MOTHER ON THE ABSENCE OF HER DAUGHTERe. 


Ou! wherefore should those trembling tears, 
Successive, dim a mother’s eye! 

Oh, chase away those useless fears 
Which prompt the sorrow-freighted sigh! 


Remember that the faithful dove, 
When bidden from the ark to roam, 
Was guided by a God of love 
And brought the peaceful olive home. 


So she, whose absence now you mourn, 
By no maternal fondness pressed, 
Shall soon with fluttering heart return, 

To plant the olive in thy breast. 


Then, as the new-born rainbow streamed 
Its beauteous colour o’er the skies, 
To tell the wanderers, redeemed 
From floods, that floods no more should rise; 


So she, when safe within thy arms, 
With sweetest smiles her lips shall dress, 
To quiet all thy heart’s alarms 
And bid thy tears forever cease! 
SENSITIVE. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON BLINDESS.- 


The following lines are by E, Ruthson, the interesting and philanthropic blind bookseller 
of Liverpool. The subject is peculiarly interesting, coming from one who has experimentally 
known the miseries he so pathetically describes. 


Ah, think, if June’s delicious says 
The eye of sorrow can illume, 
Or wild December’s cheerless days 
Can fling o’er all a transient gloom. 
Ah, think if skies obscure or bright 
Can thus depress or cheer the mind, 
Ah, think midst clouds of utter night 
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What mournful moments wait the blind, 
And who shall tell his cause for wo 


To love the wife he ne’er shall see, 
Tobe a sire and not to know 
The silent babe that climbs his knee, 
To have his feelings daily torn 
With pain the passing meal to find, 
To live distress’d and die forlorn 
Are ills that oft await the blind. 
When to the breezy uplands led 
At noon, or blushing eve, or morn, 
He hears the redbreast o’er his bed, 
While round him breathe the scented thorn: 
But, Oh! instead of Nature’s face, 
Hills, dales, and woods, and streams combined, 
Instead of paints, and forms, and grace 
Night’s blackest mantle shrouds the mind. 
If rosy Youth, bereft of sight, 
Midst countless thousands pines unblest, 
As the gay flower withdrawn from sight 
Bows to the earth—where all must rest. 
Ah! think, when life’s declining hours 
To chilling penury are consigned, 
And pain has palsied all his powers; 
Ah! think what woes await the blind. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MR, OLDSCHOOL, 

I am permitted to enclose you the following production from the pen of a lady, whose 
talents are surpassed only by her virtues. I doubt not its meeting that attention which its 
merits so highly deserve. 


H. D. C. 
THE STORM. 


See the harsh contention braving 
Angry winds the billows meet, 

Billows mounting, foaming, raving, 
Hoarse discordant sounds repeat. 


All the earth in wild commotion, 
Murmurs dread, each hollow cave, 
Swelling, bursting, roars the ocean, 
_Lightnings gleam and thunders rave 
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Now the spirit of the storm 
Sails amid th’ embattled air ; 
Darkly lowers his horrid form ; 
He smiles ; but ah! he smiles despair. 


Tossed amid the-surge’s thunder, 
Henry ’scaped from dashing rocks, 
Surprised, affrighted, pale with wonder, 
Fear each manly nerve unlocks. 


And shall he perish! darling son 

Of virtue, genius ; when each art, 
By him refined with lustre shown, 

And gained him every willing heart ; 


‘** And shall he perish !” Fate exclaims, 

‘** To wound each heart with lasting grief? 
No; when such worth protection claims, 

I’ll steer the bark, and bring relief.” 


But hark! upon the troubled air 
Notes of softest sound I hear. 
Spirit of peace! ah heavenly fair ! 
The notes are thine which catch the ear. 


The stormy spirit mild reproaching, 
See the smiling maid draw nigh. 

Dawning day is fast approaching ; 
Serene the lately troubled sky. 


Aurora, in her chariot blushing, 
Wakes the sun, whose kindling blaze 
O’er smiling Nature swiftly rushing, 
With mildest radiance sweetly plays. 


Such peace as this shall Virtue find, 
When pursued by treacherous foes ; 
Such the calm sunshine of the mind, : 

Sweet as the incense of the rose. 


STELLA. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The subjoined lines were originally designed as an introduction to a poem on the plea- 
sures of literature, As the design was abandoned on the day on which it was conceived, no 
further progress was made; nor is it probable it will ever be resumed. If, in their present 
state the lines will afford any amusement, accept them, with the author’s assurance of re- 
spect and esteem, 


Oh! thou whose cares thy early efforts cheered, 

And virtue’s blossoms in my bosom reared ; 

Whose smiles to pleasure soothed my infant heart 

With all the joys which fancy’s beams impart ; 

Who taught me first to con the lettered line, 

And all its mystic characters combine ; 

Whose kind attentions cheered my soul with praise, 

And strove its slumbering energies to raise : 

Short time, alas! I proved thy friendly care, 

Till called on high, eternal joys to share. 

‘Scarce can my memory’s utmost scope retrace 

The time, when decked in youthful beauty’s grace, 

Thy sweetest task to guide my infant mind, 

In nature’s paths, to purest joys refined. 

Fondly thou sharéd’s instruction’s pleasing toil, 

And raised my drooping spirits with a smile. 

Still in my heart the dear reflection dwells, 

And my sad bosom, with emotion swells. 

Though such the mandate of relentless fate, 

The deep impression boasts no recent date, 

Still shall my soul thy sainted image bear, 

With all a brother’s fondness treasured there. 

Though long the victim of an early doom, 

Thy mortal frame has slumbered in the tomb, 

Thy feeling soul, with every virtue bright, be 
Winged its swift course to realms of heavenly light : 

There wrapt in bliss sublime thy spirit feels 

The boundless joys which heaven itself reveals. 

Yet fancy paints thee, in my ardent view, 

To all thy former fond affections true, 

Still striving, with attentions doubly kind, 

To aid the efforts of my sinking mind : 

Still pointing to my devious steps the way 

Which soars above misfortune’s iron sway. 

Thus strong imagination, wild and free, 
Transports my senses, till I fondly see, 
As sad I wander at the close of even, 
My angel sister ’mid the choir of heaven, 
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Oh, then, sweet spirit! from the realms above, 

Display the pure effulgence of thy love ; 

Pour on my wearied soul thine influence bland, 
And all the mind’s warm energies expand. 

Direct my pen, inspire the glowing theme, 
And wrap my fancy in the poet’s dream. 

Then shall my song to deathiess fame aspire, 
And unborn ages shall the strain admire. 

Alas! unheard the tumbling numbers roll ; 

No kindling transports elevate my soul ; 

No cheering foretaste of immortal fame, 

A wo-worn spirit, such as mine, can claim. 

No smiling prospects from without is seen, 

And all is dark and comfortless within, 

Save one bright beam of heaven-descended light, 
Which streams its radiance through this gloomy night : 
One joy misfortune ne’er shal] banish hence, 
The high-toned pride of conscious innocence. 
This shall support me while my verse records 
The sacred joys a lettered life affords. 
This holy flame my shattered bark shall guide, 
As swift she dashes through the foaming tide ; 
And when my fainting spirit sinks in death, 
When joyful I resign a fleeting breath, 
‘This brilliant beam shall point the onward way, 
Which leads triumphant to the realms of day. 
‘There my rapt soul shall seek her blest abode, 
An humble suppliant at the throne of God. 


HENRY DE CLIFFORD. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SONNET TO STELLA, ON RECEIVING HER PICTURE. 


As oft with sad desponding soul, 
Life’s darker, gloomier scenes I view, 
And thickening clouds around me roll, 
Tinged with despair’s envenomed hue ; 
When Hope, obscured amid the storm, 
Presents no soft, no cheering light, 
But Horror’s mist-encircled form, 
Roll sullen on the troubled sight ; 
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When grief’s harsh tempests round me fly, 
With force to shake a subject world, 
Should this dear pledge arrest my eye, 
Back shall the storm be proudly hurl’d: 
Since Fate, for some mysterious end, 
Leaves me one tender generous friend. 


H. De Ce 


ANECDOTE. 


Just after a division in the House of Commons on a motion of Mr. 
Fox, a member who had been absent the whole day, came down to the 
house full of the grape. Whether it was to make ‘amends for having 
played the truant, or whatever other motive we know not, but nothing 
could prevent the baronet from attempting to speak on the honourable 
member’s second motion; but beginning with ‘Sir I am astonished,” 
the claret drenched fiatrzo¢ could gonofurther. ‘The house, however, 
did not discover the Baronet till he had repeated the verb astonished 
seven times, when a general merriment ensued. Sir George was of- 
fended at the levity of the members, and, asking if there was any thing 
ridiculous in the word, began again, ‘Sir, I say, I am astonished ;” 
which repeating three or four times more the house was in the loud- 
est roar of laughter. ‘The baronet then appealed to the speaker, who 
pleasantly asked him what he would have himtodo. The tipsy gen- 
tleman took fire at this, and declared he would not give up the word, 
‘for I am really astonished, quite astonished that—I am astonished,” 
and was proceeding ; but, finding the bursts of laughter too strong for 
his obstinacy, he was induced, by the advice of his friends, after having 
mentioned the word astonished above a dozen times more, to change it 
for surprised, by which time having entirely forgotten what he intend- 
ed to have said, he sat himself down. 


A MAN going into a barber’s shop to be shaved, popped his head 
through one of the squares of the window which was made of oiled 
paper instead of glass, and asked, is the barber within. Strap, pop- 
ping out his head throug another square, answered Just gone out, sir. 


Aw Hibernian telling his friend that passing along the street he saw 
a person on the other side with whom he thought he was acquainted, 
said, I crossed to see him, I thought I knew him, and he thought he 
knew me; but by — it was neither one nor Vother of us. 
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VARIETY. 


You shall not see a sailor, says a very quaint author, without a 
good large pair of silver buckles, though what he has about him else 
be altogether mean ; the reason they give for itis that, in cases of 
shipwreck, they have something with them whereof to make money. 
Although the writer of this whimsical passage was a legitimate son 
of John Bull, yet we doubt exceedingly whether it be applicable to 
the British tar ; but we must confess, with the tears running down our 
cheeks, and with the most profound respeet for our invaluable country, 
not forgetting dear ancy New England, that sweetest of charmers, 
that any thing about him whereof to make money is finely descriptive 
of your Yankee sailor. 


omental 


THE COACHMAKER’S FAITH. 


See Shabby’s coach along the village runs, 

Drawn by four scrubs, pursued by thrice four duns : 
Landscapes and arms adorn the gay machine, 
Without all vanity, all vice within ; 

The mod the gaudy pageant strikes ; they gaze, 
And thy surpassing art, O Fielding, praise : 

In different views thy merit I explore, 

Thy works surprise me, but thy fazth much more. 


Aw anthor, whose works had been severely criticised in the Edin- 
burgh Review, assured a friend that he wished, of all things, to write 
down that journal: then write in it, said his friend. 


Mr. Southey, with great good humour, thus adverts to the number 
of times of sufferance, when he has been cut uf by the knife of the cri- 
tical anatomist, from the dutchers in the Critical Review, to the sur- 
geons of Edinburgh. 

‘¢ An author is proof against reviewing, when, like myself, he has 
been reviewed above seventy times ; but the opinion of a reviewer, 
upon a writer’s first publication, has more effect, both upon his feel- 
ings and success, than it ought to have, or would have, if the mystery 
ot the ungentie craft were more generally understood. 





—_—---— 
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